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Editorial Visits. 

We stepped upon the cars at Oak- 
jand, and soon were rapidly borne 
away on the Western Pacific railroad 
up through the beautiful valley of the 
bay, through the Contra Costa range, 
over the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
lains, up the great Sierra mountains, 


peyond their summit ridge, down their 


eastern Slope to a stirring lumber town 
called Truckee, and there stopped on 
the evening of the same day of our 
starting—1n thirteen and a half hours 
of time. It seemed most natural to 
contrast the speed and convenience and 
reduced expense of this admirably-built 
road, with the slow, plodding, and ex- 

ensive methods of past j years. At first 
we had tried the route, keeping pace 
with wearied and worn-out cattle in °49, 
requiring for the whole distance near 
three weeks. Then, again, had we re- 
peatedly tried the same route with 
rough, jolting stages, which, with the 
river travel, required near two days, at 
an expense of some thirty-five dollars, 
But now, with ten-fold the convenience, 


and a saving of two-thirds the time, and | 


one-half the expense in money, we were 


set down at the end of our journey en- 
joying the trip as one easy as a pleasure 


ride. The whole road is most admira- 
bly constructed, and, on the part of the 
company, managed in a manner deserv- 
ing of high commendation from the 
public. Still, whatever more improve- 
ments may yet be made in matters of 
convenience or in farther reduction of 
expenses, we, with others, will hail the 
same with joy. But, so far, this com- 
pany has, we think, in all respects, act- 
ed most honorably to the public—above 
all we should be led to expect from any 
other company of men in like circum- 
stances. 

Truckee is located at the eastern ex- 
treme of the great timber-growing re- 
gion of the Sierra Nevadas, and has 
been built up entirely on the lumber 
interests of the place. This interest 
has been a large one, since nearly fifty- 
two million feet of lumber were cut in 
the town and vicinity the last year, the 
most of which has found a ready sale 
through the great treeless, desert coun- 
try of Nevada and Utah to the east, 
though California received a good por- 
tion. The immediate population may 
not be over seven hundred people, ow- 
ing in part to the severe fires by which 
the place has suffered in the past year. 
Twice the town was extensively burnt, 
while once the large saw-mill of Mr. 
Ellen was entirely destroyed. Still, 
finely rebuilt, the mill is again doing 
nearly its usual amount of. work. 

The position of Truckee is wild and 
crand almost to extreme. Situated on 
a flat of the river, which rushes furi- 
ously by, murmuring or roaring along 
its rocky bed of great granite bowlders, 
at a rate in high water of nine miles an 
hour, it is entirely shut in, to the view, 
by high, towering mountain ranges im- 
mediately surrounding it in irregular 
forms, opening a more extended scene 
east and west,though only of a few miles. 
To the west, up through the vast gorge, 
varied with all lofty mountain irregu- 
larities, lies in clear sight the high 
ridge of the Sierras, always clothed 
more or less in snow, but apparently 
very near, so that the distinct rocky 
peints, precipices, and even single trees, 
can be plainly seen. To the east, al- 
most equally high spurs of the great 
range extend round and lap by each 
other, now covered with snow, varied 
with the dark clustered or single-pine 
trees, which alone give an aspect of 
life to the whole scene; for, from the 
niver upward and around, the whole re- 
§100 is as barren with rocky desolation 
4S the desert of Sahara, except for 
these trees. Immediately to the north 
of the town rises a beautiful bench of 
the old ancient river, some seventy feet 
in height, affording a lovely site for 
handsome residences overlooking the 
town and appearing in picturesque 
beauty against the rough, rugged 
Mountain background behind. In a 
Moral point of view, Truckee suffers 
like all railroad towns in having few, 
Comparatively, who vigorously co-oper- 
ate for religious good. They have a 
800d public school of over a hundred 
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scholars, one - moderate Methodist 
church, with designed preaching once 
in two weeks, and about eighteen 
places for retailing intoxicating liquors. 
Each of these liquor holes probably 
costs the town more money, to say 
nothing of the attendant evils, than all 
the religious expenses of the place. 
From here, the cars took us rapidly 
down the winding course of the river, 
through the wild, varying scenes of the 
rugged region, dhitty-five: miles to Re- 
no. Its site differs much from that of 
Truckee, as here a level plain, covered 
with low, wild sage, extends away on 
all sides for a number of miles, with the 
lofty mountains of the Sierra on the 
west, and the perfectly treeless, barren, 
rocky or smooth, but most irregular, 
mountains of Nevada state appearing 
on all other sides. The Truckee river, 
increased a little in size, rushes by 
Reno over a rocky, bowlder bed with 
nearly the same rapidity as farther 
above, contributing no moisture to the 
adjoining desolate plains, till some 
three miles farther below it changes its 
character, and, at Glendale, it lessens 
its speed, and for three or four miles 


spreads far out its moisture to give fine | 


pasture and agricultural lands in width 
nearly equal to their length. From 
there, itagain breaks its course through 
a lofty, rugged mountain range of two 
thousand feet in height, onward twenty- 
five miles in a rapid, narrow channel. 
Reno must become one of the most 
important towns in western Nevada. 
Beautiful in situation, mild in climate, 
excellent in health, and surrounded by 
a wide valley, the whole most easy to 
irrigate so as to be cultivated to great- 
est perfection, while also enjoying the 
advantages of the great Pacific railroad, 
and as the only and permanent depot 
for the whole Virginia city region, with 
all the region north by Surprise valley 
into Oregon, certainly no city, except 
Virginia, is likely to surpass it in popu- 
lation and business. It has two church 
organizations, Congregational and Meth- 
odist, with one fair M. KE. church-build- 
ing. The Congregationalists seem pros- 
pering in their enterprise, with a mem- 
bership now of thirteen, but with a 
large sympathizing audience, and fine 
Sabbath-school. They have invited 
Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, lately of the M. 
E. church, to act as their pastor. We 
hope this first Congregational church in 
Nevada state will hold prosperously on 
its way, and exemplify the excellence 
of their exact scriptural and apostolical 
organization, that many other churches 
in this state may choose the same sim- 
ple, evangelical, union platform, resting 
only ‘‘on the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” 


Letter from the Hawaiian Islands. 


Maxawao, Maui, March 27, 1871. 


Dear Breturen:—You have probably 
seen in our weekly journals, published 
at Honolulu since Feb. 20th, several 
items under the head of ‘‘ Harthquakes.”’ 
Some of us have apprehensions lest our 
friends in New England shall be need- 
lessly alarmed on our account, on hear- 
ing so much said of the instability of 
the earth beneath our feet. Let me 
apeak briefly of the late earthquake, of 
the providential care extended to per- 
sons and property, and explain the real 
cause of injury to epudings in certain 
localities. 

Sabbath, February 19, was a com- 
fortable day, wind rather strong, but 
norain. I preached both in English 
and Hawaiian, and closed the labors of 
the Sabbath with my usual reading, 
ending with a portion of Cheever’s 
Cowper. Our children had retired and 
fallen asleep, and we were about seek- 
ing repose from the labors of the day, 
when we were startled by the rumbling 
of an earthquake, and the shaking of 
our habitation. There were three or 
four shocks, with scarcely no intermis- 
sion between them. Our house, which 
is of wood, long and low, with piazzas 
around the entire building, shook like 
a leaf in a storm of wind, and reeled 
to and fro like adrunken man. The 
duration of the principal shocks was, I 
judge, all of one minute; and these 


were followed. by slight shocks of trem- 


‘had stopped, and a looking-glass had 


the shocks, which for a few moments 


fessor of the seminary at that place, 
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bling sensations ‘during ain of the 


night. All’ the earthquakes united 
which have occurred on Maui since 
July,1828, since I became a resident of 
the island, would hardly equal im se- 
verity this single shock, or series of 
shocks, during this fearful night. I 
expected, as a matter of course; to find 
things sadly. disarranged about the 
house and the premises. I tried the 
pumps in our cisterns; they worked as 
before. The clock in our dining-room 


fallen to the floor. This was all the 
damage sustained in our house during 


threatened to bring our house to the 
ground. It was a fearful shaking, as all 


natives and foreigners at Makawao can/ 


and do testify; for none that I have 
seen are ashamed to say, ‘‘ We were 
greatly alarmed.” Who should not be 
alarmed when God'‘‘ ariseth to shake 
terribly the earth.” Some of our 
neighbors’ children rushed from the 
house into the street for safety, and 
cried for help. We were all thankful, 
I trust, when we felt that the earth was 
quiet, and that God had so graciously: 
preserved us and our dwellings. 


We waited anxiously to hear from 
our neighbors at Wailuku and Lahaina 
on this island; and from the other 
islands of the group, particularly from 
Hawaii and Kilauea, ‘the seat, at pres- 
ent, of Pele’s fearful reign. We have 
at length heard from all the islands, 
and from each of the stations. Let me 
speak briefly of the severity of the 
shocks, and the damage on each island. 
On Kauai, the most northern island of 
the group, the earthquake is said to have 
been the severest ever experienced 
there; but no damage is reported. On 
Oahu, the walls of a number of stone 
buildings were cracked—the Queen's 
hospital, the Kawaiahao church, and 
the court-house. In one part of Hono- 
lulu the shocks were so severe as to 


and glassware in private residences. 
Almost every clock in Honolulu was 
stopped, the town-clock on Kawaiahao 
being one of them. On Molokai, be- 
tween Oahu and Maui, stone walls, it 
is said, were thrown down in every di- 
rection, also a newly-erected frame- 
house, and the walls of stone houses 
badly cracked. In several places the 
earth opened to a considerable extent. 
The damage on this island was quite 
serious. 

At Wailuku, on Maui, the stone 
buildings were cracked, but no serious 
damage done. 
shock was so severe as to throw Capt. 
Makee’s train of sugar-kettles from their 
foundation. At Lahaina, it is said by 
one who reported from that village, 
that there is not an adobe or a stone 
house—and there are many such there 
—that is not cracked. The old mission 
meeting-house is damaged, the walls 
all cracked; the court-house also. La- 
hainauna, or Upper Lahaina, the res- 
idence of Rev. Messrs. S. E. Bishop 
and C. B. Andrews, President and Pro- 


suffered severely. Mr. Bishop writes 
that his house is literally shaken to 
pieces, although the pieces have not all 
come down. Mr.:.Andrews’ house is 
also much injured. 

One cause of the serious damage done 
by the earthquake at Lahaina and other 
places perhaps, I believe to be found 
in the quality of the lime used in the 
erection of stone buildings at that 
place. The lime used for building 
stone walls and in plastering houses 
has, till quite lately, been obtained by 
burning coral taken from the sea. When 
taken fresh and in large blocks, and 
burnt at once, the lime obtained is a 
tolerably good article ; though, even 
then, one barrel of such lime as we 
now obtain from San Francisco is worth 
two or three of ours. But the greater 
part of the coral in and about Lahaina 
which has been converted into lime by 
burning, was washed on shore from the. 
sea in small pieces, and for a long time | 
lay bleaching in the sun. Lime ob- 
tained from this coral had little strength, 
and mortar made from it with common. 
sand was of a poor quality. Hence 
plastering at Lahaina has been contin-' 


At Ulupalakua, 


mostiof the, walls to: erack, and nearly 
destroyed the house of Mr. Bishop. 
The preservation of the families at La- 


demanding gratitude. and praise., 
We almost feared to hear from Hilo, 


from the past ‘history of earthquakes’ 
on our islands that the shocks must 
there have been terrific, and the loss of 
property, not to say of life, must have 
been great. But we judge from re- 
ports from various parts of, that island 


though somewhat severe, were .less.so 
than on Maui, Molokai, and Oahu.. No 
damage, excepting the fall of stone 
walls, do I see reported on Hawaii. 

If you see our papers published at | 
Honolulu since the late earthquake, 


being conducted by the editors on the 
question of material in building. One 
editor favors the use of stone in build- 
ing, as being more substantial, and on 
the whole, cheaper; while the other! 
pleads for wooden buildings as being 
more safe in an earthquake country. 

Were I to build again, I think I should 
decide in favor of wood. Still, I think 
a one-story house, built of stone, with 
California lime and sand, would stand 
any earthquake we have hitherto ex- 


perienced on any island of the group 


except Hawaii. What we shall have 
hereafter in this shape is known only to 
God. A prudent caution in the mat- 
ter of building unquestionably becomes 
us on this our island home, and you 
will allow me to say, become you in 
your great and growing city. We all 
who live where we are likely at any 
time to be shaken by the earthquake, 
should be admonished in the words of 
the martyr, John Rogers, addressed to 


his children, ‘‘ Build not your house too 


high!” And’ yet we know, as another 
poetical writer hath it, ‘‘An earthquake 


throw down a good deal of crockery}™may be bid to spare the man that’s 


strangled bya hair. Mr. Douglass, an 
English scientific traveler who spent 
some time at our islands, would never 
sleep in the house while stopping on 
shore, but uniformly pitched his tent 
without fearing the earthquake ; and 
yet on the island of Hawaii, at midday, 
he fell into a bullock-pit and was tram- 
pled to death. Happy, thrice happy 
are they who live in habitual readiness 
to stand before the Son of Man. 


[Remainder neat week. 


— 


Indian, John McCune. : 


Sacramento, April 15, 1871. 

Some of the readers of Tue Paciric, 
here and at the Sandwich Islands, may 
remember the Indian boy who was car- 
ried to the Islands, and having fallen 
in with the missionaries and become 
interested in Christianity, desired to 
come back to California and tell his 
people about Christ, and try to elevate 
them. He died on the 7th of this 
month, near Colfax, among the Indians, 
and was buried on the following day. 
For some time after he came from the 
Islands he was supported by a monthly 
allowance by the Sabbath-school of the 
Congregational church in Sacramen- 
to, and appeared well, and seemed to 
be doing good. After a time, the want 
of christian society, and the influence 
of the Indians, were too much for him, 
and he sank toward them rather than 
brought them toward him; and the 
Sabbath-school felt constrained to with- 
hold his support. For several months 
he has had a cough, but was not really 
sick more than two weeks, and kept 
about till the day before his death. 
Two days before, he sent for Rev. Mr. 
Jordan, the local Methodist preacher, 
and expressed to him sorrow for his 
past life and his faith in Jesus Christ, 
acknowledged several wrong deeds, and 
sent a request to one party that he 
would come and see him, that he might 
have the assurance of his forgiveness. 
He seemed to be sincerely penitent, and 
from the relation of his experience Mr. 
Jordan was Satisfied he was a christian. 
He requested the Indians not to burn 
his body, which is their custom, and 
they assented to his request. Accord- 


‘ingly, the citizens in the neighborhood 


hainaluna, I’ regard as remarkable— 


Kilauea, and Kau on Hawaii, judging) 


that the shocks of this. earthquake, | 


you. will observe that): a discussion is} 


Thames. 
‘mote time of which we have any ac- 
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dressed in his.. best wrap- 
ped in a pretty bedcover or comforter, 
given him'by a lady in the Sandwich 
Islands. Ali the Indians followed the 
remains to the grave, ‘and remained 
during the services., Among the 
he. was Bible. 
E. D. 


the Monument: of Unoas, 


Norwice, Ot. , April 4. 

T have just come in thom a visit to 
the Uncas Monument. All readers of 
American history will, surely. recollect 
the prominent part which this celebrated 
Mohegan sachem occupies in the an- 
nals of New England. In addition to 


’| his historical fame, Cooper has made 


his name almost a household word by 
-means of that famous novel, ‘‘ The ret 
of the Mohegans.” 

The monument of the great chief is 
situated in the city of Norwich, on a 
most romantic piece of ground, a little. 
back from the brow of a:cliff, overlook- 
ing the Yantic river, which just at this 


point makes a broad bend preparatory | 


to mingling with the waters of the 
The spot, from the most re- 


count, was used as the burying-ground 
of the Indian kings, and is thickly 
strewn with graves, although no mound 
or trace remains to mark the greater 
part of them. Here and there, as you 
walk over the ground, you may stub 
your toe against a stone projecting an. 
inch or so above the earth, which indi- 
cates the resting-place of some Indian 
monarch, but in which direction from 
the stone the grave extends, it would 
be impossible to tell. One realizes, as 
he passes along, that he is indeed ina 
city of the unknown. | 

The Uncas monument was erected in 
the year 1833, and the occasion was 
honored by the presence of Gen. Jack- 
son, then President of the United 


States, who with his own hands placed 


in position the corner-stone. Gen. 
Cass, who was with the Presidential 
party, in a neat speech to the throng, 
remarked that ‘‘ the earth afforded but 
few more striking spectacles than that 
of one hero hepsi, homage at the tomb 
of another.” The occurrence was one 
of much moment, and was participated 
in by a very large multitude of people. 
The monument is a plain obelisk of 
granite, about ten feet in height, mount- 
ed upon a square pedestal about three 
feet high, on the front of which is 
carved the word, Uncas, the only in- 


seription which appears upon the whole 


structure. Iron chains stretched be- 
tween granite posts surround the pile, 
inclosing a space of about four rods 
square. Within the inclosure are also 
scattered, here and there, some half- 


‘dozen graves of the relatives of Uncas. 


I got over this chain-fence, and bending 
down before the old broken grave- 
stones tried to decipher the inscriptions; 
but they were,mostly, so weather-beaten 
and covered with moss, that I found it 
almost impossible to make out the 
characters. Upon one, I succeeded in 
reading, ‘‘ Pompi Uncas Died 1740, 
aged 21.” The rest was quite obliter- 
ated. One of the. stones, however, 
which stands directly behind the mon- 
ument, I succeeded in reading. It 
runs thus: ‘‘ Here lies Sam Uncas, the 
second and beloved son of his father, 
John Uncas, who was the grandson of 
Uncas, the grand sachem of Mohegan, 
the darling of this mother being 
daughter of said Uncas, grand sachem. 
He died July 31st, 1741, in the 28th 
year of his age.” The whole was with- 
out a punctuation mark. 

What is of most interest to the vis- 
itor at this time-honored spot, is the 
fact that beneath this pile of granite 
actually lie the bones of the great 
chieftain, Uncas; that here was his 
home; these woods round about were 
his hunting-grounds; and that he had 
probably often climbed the cliff yonder, 
coming up from his canoe at the river 
to bury some departed relation. A 
soothing satisfaction, mingled with ad- 


Iniration, steals over one as he stands 


before this simple monument, marking 
though it does, but the resting-spot of 
an uncivilized atid unchristianized sav- 


age; for though he did not: understand 


ually falling, and the action of the earth-' 


gave him a christian burial. He was 


the mysteries of civilization, and knew 
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little, ‘ond perhaps cared less, about the 
white man’s God, yet he did possess 
some of those traits of character which 
mark a soul truly noble. He possessed 
the native sagagity of the Indians to an 


bined truthfulness and honesty. Per- 


; haps no Indian character, unless it be 


that of Massassoit, is held in greater 


|respect by the people of New England 


than that of Uncas; and the people’ of 
Norwich have justly shown their appre- 
ciation of him by erecting over his re- 
mains this enduring, granite sentinel, 

which shall keep the spot fresh in the 
memories of all for ages to come, * 

A little to the north of this, and 
within full sight, if the trees were taken 
away, is the scene of Uncas’ great battle. 
with Miantonomo, the chief of the 
Narragansetts, which gave him the su- 


premacy over his foes, and indirectly 


opened this whole region to the settle- 
ment of the whites. BonIveEna. 


-Woman’s Work for Woman. 


Puivapetpui, April 5, 1871. 
There has been in some of our churches 
a manifest increase of mission zeal dur- 
ing the past two months. This has 
been, in part, the result of visits from 
the veteran Dr. 


Snow, from Micronesia; and from the 
Kast, Mrs.-Rhea, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen. Large audiences have been 
deeply moved by the addresses of these 


warm-hearted workers. But what de-— 


serves to be specially mentioned is the 
success that has attended the efforts of 
the Philadelphia Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. This society held 
its first annual meeting last night in the 
Congregational church. The report 
presented was an interesting and en- 
couraging grouping of facts. Strange 


as it may now seem that the fact was 
not sooner realized, and was not sug- 


gestive of practical effort, that thou- 
sands of women in heathen lands could 
not in any way be reached by the male 
missionary, still it was only ten years 
ago that the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society was organized in New York. 
It has now been but three years since 
the Woman’s Board of Missions was 
formed in Boston, to work in connec- 
tion with the American Board. And it 
is less than one year ago since the 
Philadelphia Branch began to live. It 
consisted at first of twelve members. 
At the second meeting the number was 


is more than one hundred. With afew 
exceptions, the members here are from 
the two Congregational churches. Dur- 
ing the year auxiliary societies have 
been formed in Jersey city, Newark, 
Orange, Franklinville, and Vineland, 
N.J. There is also a flourishing soci- 
ety, of more than sixty members, con- 
nected with Dr. Rankin’s church, in 
Washington. A pleasing feature of the 
work has been the formation of mission 
circles, in which the children have been 
gathered. Counting these, the entire 
membership of the Branch and its aux-' 
iliaries is not less than five hundred. 
These reported facts furnished abun- 
dant reason for taking courage, and 
the christian women whose hearts are 
in this work will show a still better rec- 
ord at the close of another year. They 
were stimulated also by addresses from 
Rev. Mr. Parmalee, a missionary from 


Erzroom, and Gen.,O. O. Howard. Al- 
ready there are marked and blessed re- 
sults of this specific kind of work among 
the heathen. According to the annual 
report of the parent society, the 
Woman’s Board now supports, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, twenty-five 
missionaries, thirty Bible women, and 
eight schools. Into these schools hun- 
dreds of girls have been gathered, and 
in some of them there have been pre- 
cious revivals. They are fountains out 
of which will go streams of blessing, 
of incalculable value. We may be sure 
that a new and mighty instrumentality 
for hastening the coming of our Lord’s 


kingdom has been applied. And no | 


pastor who desires the growth in grace 
of his own people, and looks for matur- 
ity of christian character among them, 


and aims at cultivating in the young a 
spirit of benevolence, and Christ-like 


interest in others, will fail to advocate 
some organization of this kind. Why > 


not have a Branch society in San Fran-2:: 
}eisco, and an auxiliary in every Congre-. : 


gational — in the state? E.H. 
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The Law as to Church Corporations. 


. Two great contests are going on in two 
different denominations of our land, in 
which the point to be decided is, which 
of the two parties in a local-church dis- 
pute is entitled to the property. We 
refer to the case at Philadelphia, in the 
Reformed Presbyteriaii church, from 
which Geo. H. Stuart was excluded, 
and to the case at Chicago, where the 
minority in Christ (Episcopal) church 
is about to make the effort to retain 
control of the property, on the ground 
that the minority is in accord with the 
church and the church’s bishop. | 

We find in the New York Observer a 
statement of the law on this subject, 
from the pen of Jno. N. Pomeroy, Esq. 
It is well for churches to know what 
their liabilities are in this regard: 


The various missionary and other 
charitable societies, connected with dif- 
ferent religious bodies, are organized 
under special charters, the provisions 
of which generally define with precision 
the uses to which the funds of the asso- 
ciation shall be put. These charters 
create the trust and furnish a specific 
rule for its management, and will be 
carried into effect by the courts in ex- 
actly the same manner as though the 
corporations were banks or railways. 
It is possible in this manner to devote 
property to the support of particular 
ecclesiastical organizations, or to the 
promulgation of particular religious 
doctrines ; and a case might thus arise 
in which judges would be compelled to 
decide questions which generally lie be- 
yond their sphere of judicial action. 
Most of the ordinary parishes through- 
out the country are organized under 
general statutes. It is universally con- 
ceded that the civil courts cannot con- 
trol the action of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, unless such action involves some 
right of property, or other right of 
which the municipal law takes cogni- 
zance, and which it will protect and 
enforce. What then is such a right? 
If it exists at all, it must arise either 
from contract or from some trust. It 
follows, from the complete separation 
between Church and State in this coun- 
try, that the municipal law recognizes 
no ecclesiastical organizations, no cler- 
ical status, no status of church mem- 
bership, and no civil rights flowing 
therefrom. In the language of a recent 
able and eminent judge, ‘‘ The exist- 
ence of the Church proper, as an or- 
ganized body, is not recognized by the 
municipal law.” That law, wherever 
it is brought into contact with ecclesias- 
tical affairs, knows only of corporations 
which it has created, and which it re- 
gards as purely lay and secular, as 
similar in every legal aspect to ordinary 
business associations. These corpora- 
tions are composed of and controlled 
by the whole mass of parishioners, with- 
out regard to their individual religious 
beliefs or church connections. To this 
corporation alone belongs the power to 
enter into contracts with clergymen, or 
to hold property subject to some trust. 
It is just in this connection that our 
notions are apt to be confused by doc- 
trines originating in England and {fil- 
tered down through our law books. 
We assume that a parish connected 
with any religious body can only be 
ministered to by a clergyman belonging 
to that denomination. In fact, every 
religious corporation has the legal right 
and power to employ any man or even 
woman, and every man and woman in 
the country has the same legal capacity 
to be employed and to actas a pastor. 
The law does not treat the ecclesiastical 
ordination or consecration of a partic- 
ular person as conferring upon him any 
special capacity to be employed by a 
religious corporation, which is not en- 
joyed by every other person; and it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that the taking away the clerical char- 
acter from an individual, whether done 
in accordance with the canon adopted 
by the church, or in flagrant violation 
thereof, does not deprive him of any 
particular legal capacity which he before 
enjoyed and which the law recognized. 

To apply these fundamental princi- 
ples to the case under consideration : 
Mr. Cheney has been pronounced guil- 
ty and suspended from the Episcopal 
ministry. If his sentence ipse facto re- 
moved him from the rectorship of 
Christ church, Chicago, then we would 


have a partial union, at least, between 


Church and State, because such a re- 
sult could only follow from some power 
inherent in the judgment of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal to annul a valid civil 
contract. All our readers know that it 
is not so and cannot beso. The vestry 
of Christ church has retained its former 
rector ; he continues to perform all his 
sacred functions ; the contract between 
him and the parish remains unbroken, 
and there is no power in the bishop or 
other church authorities to break it. 
Clearly no right of property has been 
invaded. Undoubtedly, Mr. Cheney 
and the parish lose something which 
most Churchmen deem important, viz. : 
neither he nor delegates from the par- 
ish can sit in the convention of the 
diocese, and the bishop will not confirm 
in the parish church. This is all. 


Where Political Duty Begins. 


Everybody knows educated and in- 
telligent men who constantly complain 
of the low character of many public offi- 
cers and the sordidness of government. 
‘* Why should I vote?” asks such a 
man : ‘* it is only a choice between two 
rascals.” But if you ask him in return 
whether he has done the first and plain- 
est duty of a citizen by endeavoring to 
control the nominations wisely, he is 
as-much amazed as if you had asked 
him if he had cleaned his own drains. 


But duties and responsibilities go to- lit it were announced that the obscurest 


gether. ‘‘ No right without its duties, 
no duty without its rights, ” says Dr.’ 
Lieber. The political duty of an Am- 
erican citizen begins in the beginning, 
and the beginning.is thé nomination, 
and the thought and care before the 
nomination. The election is a mere 
form. Itis the confirmation and reg- 


heretic were condemned to the stake, 
all Europe would ring with protesting 
outcries, and the diplomats of all for- 
eigh courts would.be instructed to re- 
monstrate against the inadmissible 


barbarity. The ‘progress of christian 
pivilization has wrou | 


this beneficent 
revolution ; and the Bible in the hands 


| 


istration of previous acts. If a man 
leaves his interest and action until he 
comes to the polls, he may find him- 
self compelled to burn down his house 
in order to roast his pig. He may be 
obliged to help overthrow the suprem- 
acy of his party that he may defeat a 
candidate. No man familiar with polit- 
ical methods will wish to connive at so 
clumsy and perilous a process. If Re- 
publicans, for instance, leave the earlier 
movements of an election—the caucus, 


the primary, and the nomination—to 


be directed by rogues, the only way to 
bafiie the knavery will be to secure the 
defeat of the party, which may bea 
disaster for the state or country. . Yet 
the one thing which an honest and sa- 
gacious party-man will refuse to do is 
to vote for an improper candidate under 
the bullying cry of regular nomination. 
For such a vote merely secures other 
improper nominations, and such nom- 
inations will, of course, and justly, de- 
stroy the party. If the voter has taken 
no care, and the candidate is unfit, al- 
though the voter may vote against him, 
he has not done all his duty, and is 
responsible for the calamity that may 
follow the defeat of his party. Butif 
he has done what he can, although in 
vain, to prevent a bad nomination, he 
has no further responsibility than to 
help defeat the candidate at the polls. 

If it be true, as is sometimes asserted, 
that intelligent and honest men will 
not trouble themselves to attend the 
primary, the caucus and the convention, 
then honest government under a repub- 
lic is impracticable, because those who 
understand the conditions of good free 
government soimperfectly, or who care 
forit so little, will not be likely to be 
fastidious at the polls. They are, in- 
deed, the very kind of men upon whom 
the knavish managers depend. They 
can be trusted to vote the regular ticket, 
and to leave the nominations to those 
who are willing totake the trouble. In 
fact, it is the man who complains that 
voting is merely a choice between two 
rascals who makes it so. Why did he 
not acquit himself of blame by protest- 
ing in the convention, by word and by 
vote, against rascully nominations? 

A striking proof of the good result of 
‘*the active participation of the best 
citizens in public affairs” was lately 
given in Richmond county, in this 
state. The town of Castleton in that 
county has a Democratic majority ; but 
last year, when a gentleman of the 
highest character was nominated by the 
Republicans, many of the most intelli- 
gent Democrats supported him, and he 
was elected. This year, pursuing the 
same policy, the Republicans, when the 
present incumbent declined, nominated 
another gentleman most honorably 
known in the town, and the Democrats 
were constrained to do the same thing. 
The consequence was that both candi- 
dates were unimpeachable, and every 
voter felt, as he ought always to feel 
at an election, that, whoever might be 
elected, the town was sure of an honest, 
faithful, and efficient officer. In a 
mere party view also, it had this advan- 
tage, that the party organization was 
fully maintained, which, under our 
system, is essential to great political re- 
sults. Nothing is plainer than that this 
kind of honesty is the best policy. The 
‘* discipline ” of party is very powerful, 
but character is sure to tell. Nobody 
knows this better than the most pecca- 
ble politicians. The most skillful stroke 
of strategy in the career of Fernando 
Wood was his procuring scores of de- 
cent and honorable merchants to rec- 
ommend his election as mayor. How 
the administration was strengthened 
by the selection of the San Domingo 
Commission! How it was weakened by 
the nomination of General Sickles! 
Probity and purity are as powerful in 


human activity. The reputation of an 
honest and able candidate will do more 
for party success than the shrewdest 
bargaining of the most corrupt and 
‘‘knowing sneak.” Bad men will not 
give us a good government merely be- 
cause they are nominated by ‘‘ our par- 
ty.” Nor can they be ingeniously 
circumvented. Thereisone thing, and 
one thing only, that will make our gov- 
ernment preferable to any other, and 
that is, ‘‘ the active participation of the 
best citizens in public affairs.” That 
does not by any means necessarily im- 
ply holding office, although that, also, 
under certain circumstances, may be as 
much a duty as voting ; but it does im- 
ply that the best citizens must submit 
to the trouble, the sacrifice, the distaste, 
that are inseparable from the familiarity 
with men and affairs which is indispen- 
sable to the right discharge of political 
duty.—Harper’s Weekly. | 


Bible-Burning in Spain. 


‘*Tt is highly ridiculous to revive the 
fires in the midst of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; the priests will produce a result 
completely opposite to that which they 
seek.” So speaks the Independiente, of 
Barcelona, Spain, in reporting a priestly 
burning of Bibles and other Protestant 
books in a neighboring village. And 
what a sublime fact does such a passing 
newspaper utterance express! Nothing 
less than that the civilization of ourage 
is triumphant and indefeasible. A few 
generations since, not merely books, 
but men, were burned in Spain by hun- 
dreds, sometimes by thousands a year, 


the dignitaries of Court and Church and. 


the hosts of the people witnessing their 


agonies with devout gratification. Now, 


= 


politics as they are in every sphere of} 


of the people hadwseet out this prog- 
ress, firat, in the Protestant states, 
and, by their indirect influence, in the 
Catholic ones, and, secondly, by the 
actual spread of the Bible in the latter 
within a few years. Tens of thousands 
of. copies of the ,saered book are circu- 
lating in Spain, producing Protestant 
churches in many places. Two congre- 
gations, eacha thousand strong, assem- 
ble now in Madrid, the capital, where 
a few years ago such a possibility would 
have 
now circulating all’ over Italy. They 
have been lately sold openly to eager 
crowds in the very portico of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and when an official came from the 
Pope’s neighboring palace to stop the 
sale, he-was driven back again by the 
people with derisive shouts. ‘* Let 
there be light!” Let the Bible ad- 
vance, for withits advance march all 
the columns of civilized humanity. It 
oriflamme in their front.—Weth- 
odist. | 


Father Hyacinthe — State of Popery 


I speak of her worldly policy, and 
of her superstitious devotion. It is true 
that the Church must have a policy, 
because she is of necessity in relation 
with the powers of this world; but its 
most complete oxpression isin the words 
of her Master: ‘‘ en I shall be lifted 
above the earth, I shall draw all mento 
myself.” Is this that policy of a tem- 
poral power and of a secular arm which 
regards the possession of some provin- 
ces in Italy and some privileges in Eu- 
rope as the essential condition of the 
empire of souls, and as the pivot of the 
whole spiritual edifice? It is a policy 
as disastrous to the Church and to the 
world as the revolution which she serves 
in seeking to combat it—a policy which 
in its impotent and blind obstinacy is 
now attempted to be raised to the level 
ofadogma. And yet there is no lack 
of spiritual force in the Catholicism of 
our days; it counts by thousands de- 
voted souls, and it sees flourishing in 
its bosom the most admirable virtues 
and the noblest works. Why is this 
piety, so touching and so true, too often 
delivered over to the seductions of a 
mysticism without depth and an asceti- 
cism without austerity, very different 
from those which made the greatness 
of the old ages of Christendom? Ex- 
ternal—I had almost said material— 
devotions are multiplied without meas- 
ure ; the veneration of saints, especially 
of the Blessed Virgin, is developed ina 
proportion, and yet more with a charac- 
ter, foreign to the true sentiment of 
Catholicism ; and we feel among us 
the diminution of that worship of the 
Father in spirit and in truth which Je- 
sus has made the soul of his religion. 
This is the condition to which our sins 
have reduced the body of Christ upon 
earth ; the sins of the clergy as much 
and even more than the sins of the 
people. Bishops of the Church, have 
you no pity? Will you not apply an 
effectual remedy? ‘‘ Is there, then, no 
balm in Gilead, and is there no more a 
physician ? ” 

I pause with a heart too heavy to pur- 
sue. I know not what will come of my 
feeble words in the midst of the shock 
of empires, and of the voice of blood 
which cries aloud from the field of car- 
nage. But this I do know, that if my 
words are not sufficiently strong to 
hasten the’ accomplishment of the de- 
sign of Providence, they are sufficiently 
true to announce it. 


Tut Dusty Room.—A young girl was 

Sweeping a room one day, when she 
went to the window-shade and hastily 
drew it down. 
dusty, ’ she said, ‘‘ to have the sun- 
shine coming in!” 
The atoms of dust which shone gold- 
en in the sunbeams were unseen in the 
dimmer light. The untaught girl ima- 
gined it was the sunshine which made 
the dust. 

Now, many persons imagine them- 
selves very good people. One poor old 
man, who had lived all his life without 
a thought of love to God, said he was 
all ready to die. ‘‘ He didn’t owe any 
man a cent.” If the spirit of God 
should shine brightly into such a heart, 
how do you suppose it would look? It 
would show them sins enough to crush 


them! 


This ight of the Spirit is like the 
sunshine in the dusty room. It reveals 
what was before hidden. When we be- 
gin to feel unhappy about our sins, let 
us never try to put away the feeling. 
Don’t let us put down the curtain, and 
fancy there is no dust. Itis the Holy 
Spirit’s voice in our hearts. He is show- 
ing us ourselves ; and better still, He 
will show us the true way of happiness. 


Tue famous Carlisle life-tables are 
well known to all concerned in life as- 
surance. They were formed on the vital 
statistics collected and arranged by the 
late Dr. Heysham, a celebrated physi- 
cian of Carlisle, who died a little while 
ago, ata very advanced age. His life 
has recently been published in a very 
costly volume, written by Dr. Lonsdale. 
He is described thus by a contemporary: 
‘* How noteworthy a figure he was—how 
lusty, vigorous, and well-chiseled his 
character and life! There stands the 
man—a hearty liver, a vigorous politi- 


cian, a laborious statist, an enlightened 


practitioner, an unaffected philanthro- 
pist, an eccentric magistrate, the friend 


of Paley, Milner, and Law, aman to be. 
liked and relished.” 


een inconceivable. Bibles are 


‘*It makes the room so. 


Con 


cerning 


APRIL 20, 1871. 


and Church Directory. 


ga Cooking and Eating. 
« We find the very best types of piety 
and christian where the wants 


of the body--are well supplied; For 
this cause God led his ancient people 


into the land ‘‘ flowing with milk and |°$ 


honey.” ‘*Milk and honey” 
means of grace. Where the soil is fat, 
the harvest abundant, and the people 
strong; love to God and man flourish, 
money is given freely to send the gos- 
pel to the lost; people delight to give 
liberally they devise liberal things, and 
‘enjoy it. Material blessings help the 
spiritual growth. They may be abused, 
so may any blessings; yet they tend 
od make Christians more christian- 

fo 

As eating is so useful and christian, 
the work of preparing food nicely, 
temptingly, is exalted. A good cook is 
equal to a good teacher. Skill in pre- 
paring food equals skill in’ science, or 
literature, or art, and is usually more 
useful, Many a business man, many a 
preacher, many a scholar, has failed 
from lack of health, and poor cooking 
spoiled the health. Cooking is an hon- 


this treatment from 11% per cent. to 4 
per cent. The reduction of the blood 
temperature, when in excess, is coming 
to be an important consideration with 
medical men. Six hours of a tempera- 
ture at 109 deg. is apparently fatal.— 
Independent. 


AstuMa is an incurable disease by 
human agencies. An attack can be 
modified or shortened, and this is all 
that the thousand and one vaunted 
remedies for the ‘‘ cure” of asthmacan 
do; they alleviate or remove for the 
time, nothing more. Sometimes the 
disease lies dormant for months or 
years, only to reappear in some change 
of life, or some more terrible form of 
human affliction. In some cases it dis- 
appears in childhood, to show itself 
again after forty years. Children some- 
times ‘‘ outgrow’ it. If it disappears 
at the ‘‘ change of life,” it may not be 
heard of again, but that life will seldom 
reach three-score and ten. 

It is very certain that persons troubled 
with asthma may be exempt from it for 
a succession of years, and even for life, 
by removing to a different atmosphere 
or a different climate; hence, instead of 
losing time in the attempt to ‘‘ cure” 
asthma, or of being satisfied with short- 
ening or curing merely an attack of it, 
it would be a wiser course to change 
localities or climates. ee 


> 


of water is necessary to carry on the 
functions of the animal economy. 
During the season of active perspira- 
tion, the quantity is considerable. 
When shall this water be taken into 
the system? It may be introduced 
during the day, when thirst requires; 
but it is a capital practice to intro- 
duce a quantity on first rising in the 
morning, and on going to bed at 
night. Thousands of dyspeptics have 
derived signal relief by drinking one, 
two or three tumblers of water on ris- 
ing in the morning and going to bed 
at night. I have sometimes thought, 
on hearing the testimony of these dys- 


cold water thus taken into the stomach, 
that, perhaps, of all baths this is the 
best.—Dio Lewis. 


To Remove Corns.—First, remove 
the pressure or friction of the shoe 
which occasioned the corn. Second, 
keep it moist long enough, and it will 
‘drop out of itself, or can be easily 
picked out with the finger-nail; and. if 
it ever comes again, repeat the process, 
Lockjaw has followed cut- 


sions and death. This risk ought never 
to be run as long as a bit of cotton sat- 
urated with water, or sweet oil, or, 
- better still, glycerine, which is the essen- 
tial element of sweet oil, is a safe, cer- 
tain, and efficient cure for hard corns, 
if kept constantly applied for a day 


| Hall. 


or two, and no shoe is worn, — Dr. 


Water Drinkinc.—A certain amount 


peptics in regard to the influence of: 


ting hard corns; at other times convul-| 
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“| Prof.University California) Rey. M. 
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John H. Carmany & Co. 


Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE AND CUSTOM HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We are the Publishers and Proprietors of the following 
Publications : 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, $4 00 per annum. 


COMMERCIAL HERALD AND MARKET 


REVIEW, Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 
per annum. ‘ 


THE PACIFIC, (Religious, ) Issued every Thurs- 
day morning, at $4 00 per annum. 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKET REVIEW, Is 
sued every Friday morning in Letter Sheet form.- 
Merchants can have their names prominently in- 


serted on reasonable terms. 


HERALD FREIGHT CIRCULAR, Issued on the 
first of every month. Gives a full report of all 
the vessels chartered at this port during the 
month. | 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry. 


W, MW. W.—A large assortment of Church, Acad 
emy, Fire Alarm,.and other Bells, competently on hand 
and made to order. Made of genuine Bell Meta 

and Tin). Hung with Rotary Mountings, the best and most 
durable.ev NITED SATISFACTORY. 


Larg Tila trated Catalorue sent free upon application 
e Illustrated: 
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San Francisco. Editor Occident........... Rev. Dr. 8. Woodbridge ........ 
Sap Francisco, Stockton street......... First Presbyterian...... ..|Rev. J. K. Smith, Acting ....... Geo. Mearns.......... 
San Francisco, NW cor Powell & Geary.|Calvary Presbyterian..... Bev. J, Blempbill..... <cccdeacdece James B. Roberts..... 
San Francisco, Tyler Street, nr Taylor.|Central Presbyterian.....:|Rev. T. M. Cunningham, D.D...|James D. Thornton... 
San Francisco, Post St., above Mason../st. John’s Presbyterian...; Rev. W. A. Scott, D. D......... Stephen Franklin..... 
San Francisco, Westminster............ Hayes Valley (City)....... Mr. Park, Acting.......0+ 
San Francisco, cor Larkin and Pacific..|Largcin St. 
San Francisco, bet. 2lst and 22d Sts....|/Howard Street Church....| Rev. 8. 
San United Presbyterian ...... J. Kirkpatrick ........ 
San Princips} City College....| Rev. P. V. Veeder, 
San Francisco.... Principal Female Semin'y| Rev. C. R. 
San Prin. Univ’y Mound Coll. | Rev. Geo. Burrows. 
San Francis8co........---eccecccecceccees Ag’t Amer. Tract Society.| Rev. Frederick E. Shearer...... 
San Ratael... eens First Presbyterian........ Rev. T. E. Tavlor, Acting....... 
Santa Clara First Presbyterian........ Rev. P. Webber, Acting...... 
6040400056 First Presbyterian........ Rev. W. Alexander, Acting,.... 
Santa Barba@la First Presbyterian........|Rev. H. H. Dobbins, Acting..... 
Banta First Presbyterian........ Rev. VT. Frazer, Acting...... ..- 
Bilveyville Westminster Presbyterian) Rev. B. B. Bonham............. 
WY . First Presbyterian.......:;Rev. A.J. Compton, 
EVADA 
Virginia... First W. W. Macomber.......... 
OREGON 
Calapoolia. First Presbyterian........ Rev. E. R. Geary, Acting. ...... 
ON TER. 

«0s First Presbyterian........ Rev. Geo. W. Sloan........ 

NATHANIEL GRAY. a. M. GBA 
BOOK AND NEWSPAPER NW. GRAW & CO-.; 

PUBLISHERS. UNDERTAKEBS, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb. 
(Betwe2n Kearny and Montgomery.) 


Mt EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 
oF equipments constantly on hand, and furnished 
at the lowest price, for the same quality of material. 


Sole Agent for BARSTOW'’S PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. 


Interments procured in F.one Mountain and other Cemé 
teries. teb23t 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


INSTITUTION, RECENTLY INAUG- 
urated, is now open for the reception of STUDENTS. 
The regular year will begin August 18th, 1870. The Semi 
nary Rooms are in 
ARMOo RYT 
(Fourth Story) 
Cor. of Montgomery and Sacramento Sts 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
The institution is under the charge of 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D. D. 


As Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 


REV. GHORGE MOOAR, D.D. 
As Professor of Theology. 


S. P. TAYLOR & CO., 


416 Clay Street, San Francisco. | 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FUR THE BEST OALI- 


MADE PAPER. 
Dealers n 
Biank Books and Stationery: 


STEPHEN S. SMITH, 


DEALER IN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
: AND WAGON MATERIALS, 


Nos and 118 Market Street” 
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orable calling; there is science in it; | Sam Francisco, cor Sac’to and Drumm. | griners’, (undenomin'l). |Rev.J. 
‘ San Supt. of A-H. M. Society .|Rev. J. H. Warren........ 
it. Let no one despise the work of the Without CHATS. Rev. Ww. J. Clarke...... **eeeees 
kitchen; it ranks higher than embroid- | $42 First Congregational... 
parlor. The cook comes before the | Santa without (Revs 8: Berger. 
doctor or the author in useful service. | Vallejo... First Congregational...... A. M. Gocdnough, Acting. 
She is superior to a professor of fine | Avenue. First Copgregational......|Rev. J. Holbrook. 
arts; she supplies the sinews of war, | Wheatland.........-.+-cressssrseeerees First Congregational... Rev. J. N. Hubbard, Acting.....|. ........0.0 
and brain, and force to think and do Albay First Congregational...... Rev. W. R. Butcher 
ut we should eat like and not Eugene Without charge. .........- ev. J. H. D. 
as gluttons; eat to live and work, and | Forest Grove.. ......--+-++++++seeeseess First Congregational......|Rev. 8. H. Marsh, D. D., Acting|..........0.2000000°" 
Forest Grove. Pres’t Pacific University. Rev. 8. H. Marsh, 
‘not live to eat; eat what will add most cing Prof. Pacific University...|Rev. HI. Lyman................. 
i TEBE Without charge........... . E. Walker, Acting........./.... 
A SHINGTO TER. Vithoutcharge........... Rev. O. . | 
in Germany with cold-water baths, of | Walla Teaches. Rev, 
which an account is given in the Lancet. Reno.... First Rev. A. F. Hitchcock, Acting... 
erian. eee 
If the heat of the system rises to 104] First Presbyterian........ ov. 
59.deg., and kept. there up to the negk | 
this. Within about three quarters of Centerville Without Charge. W. F. B. Lynch...... 
will be found reduced by two or three Columbia. First Presbyterian....... 
degrees. The operation is repeated | Gilroy Phot Presbyterian........|Rev. Stewart, 
four or five times aday. Patients are | 
considerable moaning, as they experi-| Mendocino...... First Presbyterian........ Rev. C.8. Dewing, Acting... 
after having found the benefit, they Oakland, .... Teacher... Rev. D; Motiare... 
welcome the repetitions The rapid Oakland Pres’t Fem. Col. of Pacific} Rev. E. B. 
mal temperature is a powerful means of | Rio Vista. 2200002000000 Without charge........... 
oy: . . Sacramento, cor. Sixth and L streets. | Westminster Presbyterian 
mitigating the symptoms, shortening | 
the disease, and favoring convalescence. | Sin 
: isco, Mission St. bet. th. | H Presbyterian..... Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D.D...|8.1.C. 
The mortality has been reduced under San cor. Folsom & Seventh. Rev. J. Pierpost. 
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Literary Aotices. 


New Music. —Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston, has published lately, ** Dawn of 
Love,” Mazurka, E. L. Ripley; eleven 
er 
chorals from F. Schneider's Practical 
Organ-school; ‘¢ Poor Little Fatherless 
a child,” song by A. Nish; ‘‘ Oh for the 
wings of @ Dove,” sacred quartette by 
sees * §. Knight; Easter hymn, “ Morning 
; preaks upon the Tomb,” with obligato 
a organ accompaniment, by William H. 
Clarke; Ave Maria (‘‘ Holy Spirit, hear 
our Prayer”), by B. F. Baker. All of 
these pieces are presented in the usual 
et teteeese excellent style of this publishing firm. 


The Hand-Book.—The revised edition 
of the ‘‘ Hand-book of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of California,” has at 
last appeared. It is enlarged so as to 
embrace nearly twice the number of 
ages in the first edition. The work of 
the printer is done in good taste, and 
with all but perfect accuracy. Copies 
may be had at this office for one dime 


each. 

In Favor of Removal.—The students 
of the University at Oakland publish a 
very creditable paper, monthly, called 
the Echo; from the April number we ex- 
tract the following, which shows the 
feeling of the students concerning the 
tarrying in Oakland: 

‘The necessity of removing the uni- 
versity as soon as possible must be ob- 
vious to all. As long as it remains 
where it is, but little discipline can be 
enforced, should it become necessary. 
Young men and women come from a 
distance to avail themselves of the 
highest educational advantages. They 
expect and ought to breathe a uni- 
versity atmosphere—to live in university 
society. All the surrounding influences 
should be auxiliary. The university 
should give a cast—a social and literary 
impression to everything around it, and 
not be swallowed up by its surround- 
ings. Asitis, here in Oakland, it isa 
il present, existing fact six hours a day, 
) and is lost or absorbed in the outside 
world the other eighteen hours. The 
individual Professor and student are 
too isolated—too foreign to each other. 
The world runs between the university 
and its students and Professors every 
day. Life is too promiscuous—some 
here, some there, some in San Francis- 
co. The temptations of a large city 
and of a smaller one, the rush of the 
ferry-boat and railroad, and the busi- 
ness bustle, are not conducive to true 
student life. Though all things are 
now going tolerably smoothly, yet when 
numbers swell to five and six hundred, 
the evil will be felt more.” 
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The Japanese Students.—The Japanese 
in this country are nearly all young 
men from eighteen to twenty-three—of 
intelligent countenances and polished 
manners. They are all students, but 
are not all noblemen. Eleven are at 
school in Boston, thirteen in New 
Brunswick, and five in the Polytechnic 
Institute in Brooklyn. Their instruct- 
ors credit them with having mastered, 
in three months, studies that would 
take boys of twelve or fourteen two 
years to become proficient in. Their 
compositions are very singular, convey- 
ing all the logic of a man in the lan- 
guage of a boy. They have been sent 
eens °° here at the expense of the government 

of Japan, and have been thus scattered 
in order that their views may be broad- 
er and their experience greater. Among 
the young men who are at school in 
Brooklyn is Azuma, sometimes known 
as Quocha-No-Mia, uncle of the Mika- 
do, or spiritual ruler of Japan. He is 
about twenty years of age, and is re- 
garded as very promising by his in- 
structors. 
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How the Islanders Feel. —Our Hawaiian 
neighbors seem to be greatly exercised 
over the versions which the literary 
Californians make of matters and things 
there. Referring to some descriptions 
oi Island manners, which Mr. Stoddard 
nade not long ago in the Overland, and 
alter quoting from them at length, the 
Advertiser says: ‘‘ The foregoing speci- 
hens will suffice to give an approximate 
idea of how ‘life in the tropics’ on 
these islands is painted by our visitors 
ot the Bohemian school. They are 
doubtless entertaining enough reading 
to those who have never visited the 
islands; and to those who know that 
they generally lack the essential ele- 
nent of truth, they are amusing as evi- 
lences of the fertility of the writer’s 
Magination.” 
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A Specimen War Correspondent.—One 
of the most successful war correspond- 
‘ats was J. B. Hammond, who acted 
‘or the Tribune during Grant’s cam- 
Paign in Virginia. He was a graduate 
of Bowdoin college, and also studied 
theology at Andover, but found the at- 
: ‘actions of journalism so strong that 
it as ‘a: tomporary’ cocupe- 

obtained the first report of 


the battle of the Wilderness, and re" 
ceived a bonus of $500 from the Tribune 
for riding with it through the country 
from the battle-field to Washington. 
Here he had great trouble in getting 
permission from the War Department 
to telegraph his report to New York, 
and it was only by allowing Secretary 
Stanton to read his account of the bat- 
tle that he obtained the desired author- 
ity. Even then, in spite of this tre- 
mendous newspaper ‘‘beat,” the Zribune 
would not pay him the promised bonus 
until he had sued them for it. Mr. 
Hammond, after the war, resumed his 
theological studies, and is now preach- 
ing at some place on the Hudson. 


Compensation to Authors. — Horace 
Greeley, in a tribute to Alice Cary, re- 
fers to the small sums comparatively 
paid to writers twenty years ago: ‘‘I 
remember seeing Longfellow’s grand 
‘Endymion’ received in manuscript at 
the office of a popular and successful 
weekly, which paid fifteen dollars for 
it; 2 hundred such would now be quick- 
ly taken at one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each, and the purchasers would 
look anxiously about them for more.” 


Gducntional Hotes. 


The Seals of the Colleges.—In his late 
address at the opening of Walker hall, 
Awherst college, President Stearns 
said: ‘‘ Our old colleges were founded 
for christian education, manhood, and 
usefulness. Even the mottoes and de- 
vices of the college-seals bear witness 
to the fact. The first and temporary 
seal of Harvard contained three open 
Bibles, with a syllable of the word 
Veritas upon each of them; its second 
temporary seal the same three Bibles, 
with the words In Christi Gloriam ; the 
words which characterize its permanent 
and present seal are Christo et ecclesie. 
Yale has one open Bible, with the He- 
brew words of the high priest’s breast- 
plate, Urim and Thummim, inscribed in 
Hebrew letters upon it, and the Latin 
words, Lux et veritas around it, signify- 
ing, probably, that light and truth are 
to be obtained by inquiring of the Lord. 
Brown university has a red cross on a 
white field, between four open books, 
illuminated by a sun rising amid clouds, 
bearing the motto, Jn Deo speramus. 
Dartmouth, established originally on 
the frontiers of our civilization, partly 
to educate converted natives, bears, 
among other emblems, the open book, 
the cross, a forest of Indians bending 
toward a college building, with the 
words Vox clamantis in deserto. Our 
own college exhibits on its seal an open 
Bible, with a full-orbed, unclouded sun 
pouring down upon its pages, and the 
words beneath it, Zerras trradiunt.”’ 


Salaries of College Officers.—Beloit 
college, in Wisconsin, with 253 stu- 
dents, pays its president $1,800, and 
its professors $1,500. Western Re- 
serve college, at Hudson, Ohio, with 
113 students, pays its president $1,300, 
and its professors $1,000. Middlebury 
college, in Vermont, with 65 students, 
pays its president $1,800, and its pro- 
fessors $1,200. Hamilton college, at 
Clinton, N. Y., with 161 students, pays 
its president $2,500, and its professors 
$1,500. Union college, at Schenectady, 
pays its president $2,500 and gives him 
a house to live in, and its professors 
$1,800 and a house to live in. 
herst college, in Massachusetts, with 
250 students, pays its president $3,000, 
and its professors $2,000. Williams 
college, in Massachusetts, with 173 stu- 
dents, pays its president $3,000 and 
gives him a house and lot, and its pro- 
fessors $1,800. The following are the 
salaries paid by Michigan ,colleges: 
Hillsdale college, with a yearly attend- 
ance of 535 students, pays its president 
$1,200, and the professors $900. Al- 
bion college, with 258 students, pays 
its president $2,000, and its professors 
$1,500 and $2,000. Adrian college, 
with 215 students, pays its president 
$1,400, and its professors $1,200. The 
State university pays 
$2,500, and its professors $2,000 and 
$1,500. Olivet pays its president $1,500, 
and its professors $1,200. 


Recent Donations.—Thomas Allen, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., has given Washing- 
ton university, of St. Louis, Mo., the in- 
terest of $40,000, at 7 per cent., for 
five years, for the purpose of endowing 
a professorship of mining and metal- 
lurgy, and will probably make it a per- 
petuity.....The Female college at 
Greencastle, Ind., has just received a 
donation of $20,000 to its endowment 
fund from John S. Jennings, one of the 
oldest citizens of the place....The 
Washington university, St. Louis, Mo., 
has received, within six weeks, $210,- 


endowment of a ehancellorship, and 


school, both from Hudson E. Bridge. 
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OVERLAND 


The Fifth Volume Commenced with the JULY No. 


TERMS :—§$4 00 Per ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


CLUB RATES :—Two copies, $7.00; Five copies, $16.00; 
Ten copies, $30.00; and each additional copy, $3.00. For 
every Club of Twenty Subscribers,an extra Copy will be 
furnished GRATIS. 


The volumescommence with the January and July num- 
bersof each year. Subscriptions may commence with any 
number. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the first num- 
ber oadinel current volume,and back numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

Bound volumes, each containing the numbers for six 
months, will be supplied at $3.00 per volume. | 

The postage within the United States is 24 cents a year, 
and is payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly, at the office 
where received. Foreign postage must be prepaid, and the 
necessary ainount must accompany the subscription. 


The following notices of this popular Magazine have been 
culled from our numeroas exchanges: 


** We desire to give it as our opinion, that, all t 
sidered, the Overland Monthly can said: 
superior among American Magazines. So far, it has at 
least been a perfectly honest mayazine, and has done no 
puffing, has had no padding, has made no pretense, and haa 
escaped the deadly sin of duliness. This, if it is’ negative 
praise, is still, comparatively speaking, very high praise, 
By way of positive praise, we may say that the Uverland 
has had the best short stories ever published in any Ameri 
Can magazine, that its book-notices contain nearly as 
agreeable writing as the Atlantic's department of book- 
notices; and thatitissure to have papers concerning the 
Pacific coast, the Plains, or the islands of the Pacific, which 
are almost always fresh and interesting by reason of their 
gabjects, and often exceedingly well done.’’—New York 
ation. 


‘“*In the Overland Monthly tor June we find a rich supply 
of literary tood. ‘Ihe variety is something extraordinary."’ 
—Spare Hour 8. F. 


‘“The June number of this magazine 1s a first-rate one, 
fitly closing the fourth volume and the second year of its 
existence. This year the Overland has more than fulfilled 
ali that the most ardent of its friends could have wished for 
it. There has been no diminution of vigor, no letting down 
of the high standard which it assumed trom the first, and 
under its present able editorial management, its early prom- 
ae hes likely to be more than realized mits maturer years.'’— 


‘* Published at San Francisco, and heading the literature 
of the Pacitic slope, the Uverland is one of the best, ablest 
and most readable monthlies published. Every article an 
contribution in its pages is interesting and entertaining.’’— 
Velegraph, Dixon, 


“THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR May.—This admirable 
publication comes from its distant home a few days tou late 
to have a place in our monthly review of the leading inaga- 
zines. Perhaps it is because we thus have more time tor 
perusing it, that it has become our favorite among the 
monthlies. But it certainly seems to answer the wants of 
the reading and studious people all through the vast interior 
of the continent better than any other mayazine. If our 
readers want to see the freshness and early vigor of Ameri- 
can life, the source whence a noble American literature is 
to be derived—a literature born of primeval lite, with justa 
suspicion of some remembered idea of the conventional no- 
tions of a higher civilization—if, in fine, they want a litera- 
ture distinguished as especially and definitely American, 
let them read the Overland Monthly.*’—Sentinel, Milwaukie. 


“The best magazine for May that has come to our table 
is the Overland. it hasno continued stories, which to bored 
readers of the Eastern magazines, three-quarters of whose 
pages are filled with bitsand mouthfuls of things that have 
no relation either way, isa relief, and all its contents are 
fresh, racy, aud entertaining."’"—Evening Post, Hartford, 

nn 


** We are glad to welcome to our table this marvel of the 
Pacific slope. For we must confess that it is a marvel that 
a magazine should have at a single stride, as it were, placed 
itself side by side with those competitors who had many 
years the start.’’—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


‘* We have received the May number of this monthly, 
whose appearance and ability entitle it to recognition among 
not only the most attractive, but the ablest of the maga- 
zines published in our country.’’—The Interior, Chicago. 


‘** We are delighted to welcome this charming monthly to 
our editorial tavble. ‘The Uvertand well illustrates that they 
can make just as interesting, brilliant and readable a maga- 
zine on the Pacitic coast as tney can in the great cities on 
the shores of the Atlantic.’’—Northern Budget, Troy. 


“The Overland Monthly four May is rapidly helping to 
solve the question as to American literature. There isa 
freshness aboutits articles, a sense of being far away from 
old-world scenes and ideas, which is peculiariy its own.’’— 
Churchman, Hartford, Conn. 


‘* The difference in the style of literature of the Overland 
Monthly and that prevailing in many of our Atlantic maga- 
zines is very marked; the latter are largely the product of 
English writers, while the Over/ana is aitogether an Ameri- 
can production, and carries itselfmore quietly and naturally, 
but withal more gracefully than its Atilanticsisters. ’—Jour- 
nal, Newark, N.J. 


‘*The Overland Monthly for May opens with an admirable 
biographical sketch ot Kufus A. Lockwood, a Calitornia law- 
yer of remarkable talents and strange eccentricities. There 
are, besides, some capital sketches of travel and short sto- 
ries,in which this magazine seems easily to surpass its East- 
ern rivals. ‘The other magazines, too, hardly offer anything 
of the kind so good as Bret Harte’s book-notices, which are 
excellent specimens of judicious criticisms, expressed in a 
terse and vivacious language.’’—-Spy, Worcester. 


* The Overland Monthly is the noblest monument of the 
literature of the Pacific coast. It has the peculiarities of 
its section, but yet nothing crude or badly formed about it. 
We have come to recognize the thought and temperament 
of that part of our country,in literature as well as else- 
where, as fresh and novel, and the Overland Monthiy gives 
us the best of the brain products ot its region.'’—Boston 
Post. 


“For a sketchy, fresh, pointed, and vigorous magazine, 
‘devoted to the sevelopmert of the country,’ commend 
us to the Overland Monthiy."*—Globe, New York. 


‘The Overland holds its Western freshness wonderfully. 
This number, among other articles, has a sorrowfully graphic 
sketch of Rufus A. Lockwood, the able and unfortunate 
lawyer; a description of Point Lookont, when it was filled 
with rebel prisoners; several Western stories; a genuine 
sketch of Mississippi Life, and, as usual, literary notices 
that are not exceliedin any of the Eastern monthlies.’*— 
Advauce, Chicago. 


“The Overland Monthly for May is received. Like its 
predecessors, it preserves that distinctive character which 
is its greatestcharm. The Princetonian—no mean judge— 
considers that this magazine is a prooi that ‘the great city 
of the Pacitic coast is rising to rivalry in letters with her 
older Atlantic sisters;’ and that ‘the array of articles is 
not to be estimated as good or bad, considering;’ but ‘as 
excellent upon the uncompromising scale of merit.’’’—Qcci- 
dent. 


‘‘This excellent magazine, which already ranks among 
the best periodicals in the country, comes to us witha 
choice table of contentsfor May. We commend the Qver- 
land Monthly to all admirers of choice literature. Califor- 
nia should take especial pride in maintaining such a credit- 
able work.’’—Bee, Sacramento. 


“It is a singular fact that the young city of San Francisco 
should produce a better magazine than the ancient and pre- 
tentious town of Boston, but the American people have 
been forced to acknowledge it. The Pacific Monthly is so 
vastly superior to the Boston's Atlantic in the originality, 
spirit, and scholarly ability of 1ts papers, month after month, 
thatit is fairly entitled to be called the magazine representa- 
tive of the highest American literary culture.’’"—Daily Ob- 
Utica, N. Y 


Beyond the material topics pertinent to its position, the | 


Overland indulgesin animated sketches of Indian life and 
manners; of early explorations and battles by the Spanish, 
Russian, English, and French; of commerce and buccaneer- 
ing from before the days of the Drakes, and has literary es- 
says and poetry of no mean value. It is the first sustained 
effort to create a periodical literature on the Pacific; and 
from this fact, as well as the ability with which it is up- 
held, deserves encouragement.’’—North American Gazette, 
Philadelphia. 


‘*The Overland Monthly, which we have received by this 
mail, is an excellent number of that periodical, full of in- 
teresting and instructive matter. The of the sev- 
eral articles are well chosen, and the articles themselves 
are well written, so much so that the number would bear 
favorable comparison with the best English journals ot the 
same class.’’—The Advocate, Melbourne, Jan. 29, 18790. 


** As we have already said, this is one of the ablest maga- 
zines published in this country.’’—Enquirer, Richmond. 


‘The Overland never is flat or dull.’’—Mystic,Press, Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


‘*The number before usis full of interesting and instruc- 
tive articles, and in typographical appearance is equal to 
any similar publication in the country.’’—Commercial Bul- 
letin, New Orleans. 


“Its freshness, vigor, and‘ dash’'—so to speak—bring it 
in favorable contrast with its more venerable and ponderous 
contemporaries of the Kast.’’—American, Waterbury, Mass. 


**We have already had occasion to call attention to this 
magazine, which is certainly one step toward the realiza- 
tion of ‘that American literature’ which has been so long 
waited for—literature which should be purely American.’*— 
Churchman, Hartford Conn. 


The Overland Monthly is a good magazine, printed in San 
Francisco, on the Pacific coast, beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is fresh and vigorous, c 
enterprise in the Great West. Among its excellences are 
historical reminiscences, giving an account of the first set- 
tlement, primitive manners,and early government of Cali- 
fornia. Its typographical appearance is excellent; and in 
stirring romance, graphical description, and rich humor, its 
articles compare well with those of other monthly publica- 
tions.”"—Journal Kingston N. Y, 


‘‘Itis admirably printed—quite an honor to the typogra- 
phy of the Pacific coast. The literature of our brothers of 
that far-off land should have a peculiar interest for us. 


course between us is so restr 
bly compelled to have a literature and a sociality of their 
own; and, though we can never teelthat they are foreign- 
ers, still their literature has something of the novelty of 


that which we getfrom across the Atlantic. The Overland |. 


| thly is a representative of the talent and taste of our 
ria fellow-citizens *ot which they may be proud.”’ 
—Richmond ( Va.) paper. 
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‘MOST ORIGINAL 


MOST ABLY CONDUOTED, 
AND LARGEST 


Religious Journal) 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, IN THE CITY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, BY A BOARD OF TRUS- 
‘TEES, CHOSEN BY THE GENERAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 


if Save PACIFIC is a religious newspaper for families 
living in the city orin the coantry. THE PACIFIC 
is quarto in form, and each number consists of eight pages, 
and the reading matter of each page is of a different va- 
riety from that of any of the other pages. 


The first page of each number is devoted mainly to cor- 
respondence from all parts of the country. The second 
page is appropriated to religious articles of the more sub- 
stantial kind. The third page is occupied with notices of 
religious books and other publications, and by general lit- 
erary intelligence’ The fourth page is filled with editorial 
matter of all sorts, and with the intelligence of the werk 
from the churches of this coast. The fifth page is filled 
with news from all quarters—religious, secular, and tele- 
graphic. The sixth page is approprinted to the family, 
and particularly tothe youth and children. The seventh 
page is filled with matter of interest to all, in town and 
country, who have yards, gardens, orchards, barns, and 
farms. And the eighth page is for all who wish to keep 
pace with the trade, business, commerce, growth, products, 
resources, finances, progress and general character of our 
state and our coast, 


Each page being thus made a department, and each 
being large enough for a department, there are symmetry 
and beauty in the general make-up of THE PACIFIC, 


The conductors of the paper make it a point to print, as 
often as once a month, a sermon from some living divine on 
these shores. The department of “The West” will be 
made more and more a specialty. Their facilities are such | 
that no other paper can equal them in obtaining the very | 
latest religious intelligence. 


The Commercial Department of this paper is an unri- 
valled one. No other paper, of this character, furnishes a 
tithe of the information in this direction which THE 
PACIFIC does. 


THE PACIFIC, without being partisan, or sectarian, 
believes in, loves, and advocates the apostolic and primi- 
tive polity of the churches of Christ, which made them 
each seH-governed, and all mutually dependent for sym- 
pathy, counsel and co-operation; “distinct like the billows, 
one like the sea.” 


This paper is in general accord with the doctrines, teach- 
ings and usages of the Pilgrims and forefathers of New 
England, from whom it conductors are descended. 


It is committed to al true reforms, to all genial culture, 
and to all elevating studies and pursuits. It advocates 
freedom in church, and state, and everywhere, and stands 
by the Union forever. 


THE PACIFIC goes into almost every town and neigh- 
borhood on this coast, and is read by multitudes. It will 
convey any desired intelligence to twice the number of 
people which can be reached by any other similar paper 
published o the coast. 


THE 
Overland Monthlv. 


This magazine has become universally recognized as the 
best exponent of the Social, Literary and Material Progress 
of the Pacific Slope, and it is the intention of the publish- 
ers ““ retain infuture numbers its characteristic reputa- 
tion for | 


Essays on Local Material Resources; 


Travels and Geographical Sketches; 


Studies of Western Manners and -@4 


Civilization; 


Independent Literary Criticism; 


With such other additions as may tend to the bighes de- 
velopment of the Social, Literary, Material and Moral 
Resources of the West. 


the completion of the Pacific Railroad, renders a magazine 
honestly devoted to these special topics a necessity to the 
emigrant and Western traveler. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
409 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


TrErRMs :—S&4 OO PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


A. 0. SWEETSER. E K. ALBSIP$ 


SWEETSER & ALSIP, | 
Real Estate and General Agents, 


SACRAMENT6, JAL 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY inl 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


“The Illustrated Christian Weekly,” 


EDITED BY 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 
AND 
8s. E. WARNER, ESQ. 


Its contributors will be the ablestwriters of the country. 
It will bein all respects a first-class journal for the home 
and the family, and issued at the low price of $2 currency, 

er year. ‘The first number will be ready about March L5th. 
Beri subscriptions, and for specimen copies, to 


PACIFIC AGENCY AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
157 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance and Rupture 
Curative, without the injury experienced from the use of 
trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of Rupture, be- 
fore and after cure, with other information of interest to 
the ruptured, mailed on receipt of ten cents. Address 


DR. J. A. RMAN; 607 Broadway, W.W. 


| 


j 
The Season of Peril.—In the Summer and Au- 


THE PACIFIC, 


MOST WIDELY. CIRCULATED, | 


is unsurpassed ia the successful manufacture of the above 


known, that it has not been necessitated to maintain ex- 
pensive and remote agencies, nor to rely on constant puffing. 


most reliable papers of the Pacific coast, that churches, 
——— and individuals may know where to get instru- 
ments 0 


over all others, it does claim the FULLEST EQUALITY wit 
THE VERY BESr. 


Melodeohs range from the size with folding legs to nearly 
the size (and of the same style) as a small piano. Prices 
‘from $100 to $375, according to finish. ’ 


| instrument is best, being light and easily carried, while the 
interior work is the same, and the same number of octaves, 
as in the higher-priced. 


durability, and beauty, are without superiors, and WAR- 
RANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


etc., isin the most elegant taste forthe parlor, and far 
best adapted to sacred and social music. 


The increased emigration to California consequent upon power, an elegance of the instruments, and thus let them | 


BoOoK-SToORE, 214 Bush Street. Inquiries by mail will re- 
ceive prompt atteution. 


Phe New Haven Daily Journal and Courter of May 2ist, 
J OH N H C A R M A N Y & C 0 1870, says or ofr. ‘attention 
to a large, fine-looking Organ. Curiosity prompted us to 


manipulate its keys; and in answer to an inquiry, we were 
informed that it was manufactured by the ‘New Haven 


° | handsomely ornamented. There are two manuals, four sets 


SELTZER: Ships, 


and Farmers | 
‘Supplied, and Goods delivered to all 


— 


Cash lively "750.000 


DIRECTORS: 

San FRANOISCO: J. B. Roberts, 
W. C. Ralston J.C. Wilmerding, 
A. L. Tubbs, P. L. Weaver, 
Wm. Alvord,* ° Wm. Hooper, 
Jonathan Hunt, J. D. Fry, 

A. B. Forbes, A. ~~ 
A.G. Stiles, T. L. ker, 

A. Seligman lex. Weill, 

L. B. Benchi 7, Chas. Meyer, 
Wm. Sherman, Chas. E. McLane, 
L. Sachs, M. Rosenbaum, 
James DeFremery A.J. Ralston, 

J. G. Bray, T. Lemmen Meyer 
David Stern, Geo. C. Hickox. 
D. O. Mills, New Yor«: 

I. Friedlander Louis McLane, 
Moses Heller, Frea’k Billings, 
H. M. Newhall, _ James Lees, 

G. T. oe J. G. Kellogg, 
Myles D. Sweeney, Moses Ellis, 
Chas. Mayne, SACRAMENTO : 

E. L. Goldstein, Edgar Mills, 

J. O. Earl, J. H. Carroll, 
Lloyd Tevi C. T. Wheeler. 
Thos. H. Selby, MARYSVILLE: 
Adam Grant J. H. Jewett. 

Al heus Bull, San JOSE: 

8. M. Wilson, E. McLaughlin. 
D. J. Oliver, PortTLANnpD, Oregon’ 
W. Scholle, W. 8. Ladd, 
Thos. Brown, Jacob Kamm, | 
Chas. Mair, Virearnta, Nevada: 

; Chas. R. Peters, Wm. Sharen. 
Oliver Eldridge, 

OFFICERS 


JONA. HUNT, President. 
W. ALVOBD, Vice President, 
A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 
ANDREW BAIRD, Marine Secretary. 


HAMBURG-BREMEN 
Fire Insurance Co. 
MORRIS SPEYER & CO., 


General Agents for the Pacific Coast, 


> 


Policies issued agaigst Loss or Damage 
by Fire on Brick and Frame Stores, 
Dwellings, Furniture, Merchan- 
-dise, Warehouses and 
Contents, Etc. 


All Losses Paid in U. S. Gold Coin. 


Organs and Melodeons. 
NEW HAVEN MELODEON COMPANY 


Instruments.) 
Its patronage has been so great near home, where if és best 


It now puts this advertisement into one of the oldest and | 


the highest standard. 
Without claiming a conceited and bombastic superiorit 


Its Organs are put up in the best style and finish. Its 
For convenience in using at difterent places, the folding 


All the instruments, for purity and sweetness cf tone, 


The Melodeon, in imitation of the Piano, with carved legs, 
e 


Local Agents will take pleasure in showing the compass, 
speak for themselves.”’ 
Instruments can be examined at R. P. Sprer & Co.'s 


Melodeon Co.,° expressly forthe New Methodist Church, on 
Davenport avenue. The instrument is well constructed and 


ot reeds, and twelve stops, viz: Tremolo, Fluto, Melodia, 
Gambia, Piccolo, Piccolo Forte, Bassoon, Bourdon-Bass, 
Clarinet, Bourden, Bourdon-Forte, Coupler. There are 
also a knee swell' and knee tremolo. It combines all the 
recent improvements, and in its fullness and purity of tone 
ne quick response to the touch, resembles a pipe organ. 
e congratulate the young and promising church on the 
possession of so fine an instrument.’’ 


The Caiifornia Bible Society 
«HAVE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 

BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 

in their Depositary, 757 Market Street, suitable for presents 


for the season, All styles and sizes. Sold at the costo 
publication and transportation to this coast. | 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


NO. 420 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In addition to a full supply of our Society's pubiications, 
we keep on hand for sale the new books of all iy ore 
publishers. Subscriptions received for S. §S, ORLD, 
CHILD’s WORLD, and any Sabbath-school papers. Every 
thing at New York prices, in cv-rency. 

WM. F. PETERS, Sup't. 


FORDHAM & JENNINGS, 

Jobbing and Retail 
GROCERS, 
Corner of Front and Jackson streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Parts of the City. = 


tumn the system a less than 
under the bracing influence oj a colder temperature. ' 

, the digestion active, and the blood 
coolin watm weather. To effect this object. take occasion 


dose of TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI | 
| nm be Itisa gentle cathartic, a whaldsouss tonic, an anti- | 
‘dote:to. biliousness, a blood deputent, ana a most delightful | 


‘febrifuge, united in one sparkling, foaming élixif, prepa 
in a moment, and without the slightest trouble. 


= 


E 


London, 


RATIHROAD | 


~ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Absolutely no Restriction on Travel. 
Policies Incontestable after Three Ananal 
Payments, except in case of Fraud. 


‘PREMIUMS may be paid semi-annually or annually, 
ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF POLICIES 
ISSUED. 


| Drvrpenps are declared annually after three years, and 
applied to the cancellation of loans. 
| All Cash Premiums dividends are applied to the 
reduction of the second, and all ompecqnent annual pre 


ums, or to increase the sum insured, are based.upon the 
contribution plan. ' 


E. W. WOOLSEY, General Agent. 

416 & 418 California Street, 
(Union Ins. Building.) San Francisco, Caz. 
THE CHORAL TRIBUTE, 


BY 


L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC FOR 
THE COMING SEASON. 


The most popular Book for the Choir and Singing-school 
now before the Public. 

Price, $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

Specimen copies sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Boston. 
H. DITSON & CO0,, New York. 


CALIFORNIA RESCUE MISSION 


fey SOCIETY has been formed to rescue women fron, 
a disreputable life. 


Any wishing to reform will find a pleasant home and kind 
friends at the MISSION, No. 345 FREMONT STREET 
near Harrison Street, San Francisco. 


Persons wishing the release of girls detained against their 
pose can effect the same by sending name and residence of 
such. 


We ask, by personal efforts and contributions, the co 
operation of the religious public and all philanthropists. 


E. LOOMIS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 
NEWSPAPER & PERIODICAL AGENT, 


8.E.Cor.SANSOME & WASHINGTON Sts. 


San. F'rancisco, Cal. 


Hes A SPECIAL AGINT IN NEW YORK 3 
pay particular attention to tilling orders for 


Foreign and American Books, Back Numbers ef | 
Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Miscellaneous Articles, 


: SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR 
American and Foreign Publications. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


DENTAL 
Insurance Company, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CASH CAPITAL. . . $300,000 GOLD COIN. 
CASH ASSETS. . . . $135,991 GOLD COIN, 


S. W. Cor. Montgomery and California Sts. 


INSURE against Loss and Damage by Fire on Dwelling 
Houses and all kinds of Buildings; also on Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, and all other Personal Property, on 
the most reasonable terms. 

ISSUE Foreign and Domestic, Open and Special Policies 
on Cargoes, Freights, Treasure, Commissions and Profits. 
Also, Time, Voyage and Harbor Risks on Hulls. 


ALL LOSSES PAID IN U. S. GOLD COIN. 7 


DIRECTORS: 
J. A. Donohoe, N. Van Bergen, 
Jacob Scholle, J. P. Newmark, 
he Rankin, J. W. Brittan, 
John Sime, Chr. Christiansen, 
M.B. Carpenter, Thomas J. Haynes 
aco’ @ -eenebaum, Martin Sachs, 
J. Y. Hallock, L. Kline, 
. G, Stiles, A. Goldsmith, 
enjamin J. Brewster, James T. Boyd, 
J. Baum, A.D. Moore, 
Isaac Hecht, W. Dodge, 
Joseph Seller if A. J. Bowie, 
John N. Risdon, S. Silverberg,9 
J. H. Baird,,. Chas. Kohler, 
Michael Reese, | J.J. Williams, 
Henry Greenberg, C. H. Sherman. 


ROTHSCHILD, Secretary 


For the Very Best Photographs, 
foofffro 


429 _Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
CLOSED{ON SUNDAYS. 44 


E WISH ALL PARENTS TO SEND FOR TL. 
Latest Circular of the . 


Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, 
**LINDEN HALL.” 
French, German, Drawing, Painting, etc. 
Address REV. EUGENE A. FRUEAUFFP, 


Litiz, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
Mention you saw advertisemznt in THz Pactrie. 


SATHER & CO., 
BAN KER BS 


Cor. MontGomery AND AOMMEROIAL S78, 


Exchange in Sums to Suit 


—ON— 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 
PAYABLE IN COIN OR CURRENCY. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CONTRACTOR. 


Last dividend on Life Policies, fifty per cent. a 


A. G. STILES, President. 


BRADLEY & RULOFSON . 


The best advantages offered for a thorough English Edu- - 
cation, and instruction in Music—Vocal and Instrumental— | 


w York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
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THE PACIFIC 


Rev, Mooag, D.D. is ers 
Rev. 8. V. BLARESLEE, . Associate Editor. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 20, 1871. 


Communications intended for publication in 
Tue Pactric should be addressed to ‘‘Hditurs oy 
“Phe Pacific.” 

Letters relating to the business affairs of the 
paper, to John H. Carmany & 'Co., Publishers, 
No. 409° Washington Street, opposite the. Post 


‘Office. 


We are under many obligations to 
our friends, at the East, for their com- 
pliments to the conductors of THz Pa- 
orric, and their commendations of our 
work. These have reached us through 


both public: and private channels, and. 


we do not feel at liberty to receive them 
in silence, though our modesty would 
incline us todo so. We, therefore, beg 
our good friends to accept the thanks 
which we, in this manner, convey to 
them. 


Tue Hon. J. A. Peters, M.C. from 
Maine, will please accept our thanks 
for a copy of the speech delivered, by 
him, in the House of Representatives, 
February 18, 1871, on the ‘‘ Claim of 
McGarrahan.” The speech is able, se- 
vere and just, and must have been con- 
vincing. 


Tue Hanpv-Boox of the Congrega- 
tional churches of California, prepared 
by a committee of the General Associa- 


tion, is now ready for sale and distri- 


bution. Itis a neat and comely pam- 
phlet of 54 pages, and the matter of it 
especially adapted to the wants of the 
churches of the Pacific coast. The 
Hand-book is a compact and interest- 
ing summary of the leading points of 
Congregationalism—namely, 1. Origin 
ard names. 2. Historical sketch. 3. 
Principles of organization. And, 4. 
Usages of the churches. Under this 
last head we find all the steps necessa- 
ry for the organization and working of 
a Congregational church, minutely laid 
down, including confession of faith, 
covenants, church constitutions, rules 
for business meetings, act of incorpo- 
ration, forms of letters missive, etc. 
We commend the Hand-book to all 
friends and churches of our order. The 
committee are happy to announce that 
copies will be furnished at ten cents 
apiece, and orders may be sent to Rev. 
Geo. Mooar, D.D., or Rev. J. H. War- 
ren, San Francisco. 


Amone us there are lying vaunts of 
the superiority of the Jesuits as edu- 
cators; and we are frequently reminded 
of the large institutions for the educa- 
tion of males and females which our 
Romish authorities have planted. These 
aré well in their way, and at a mod- 
erate valuation; but they are not supe- 
rior institutions in any essential re- 
spect, and are all of them defective in 
the vital matter of developing the men- 
tal powers in balance, and in stimula- 
ting pupils to think for themselves and 
govern themselves. Their systems are 
mechanical; their processes wooden. 
And so it is everywhere. Even in 
Rome itself it is found that the meth- 
ods of training are exceedingly defect- 
ive. In an official report, on the ad- 
mission of pupils to the government 
schools, things, always suspected, but 
always denied, are affirmed to be true. 
‘*The Counselor of Public Instruc- 
tion, in his report, says, that the un- 
happy state to which education in 
Rome was reduced, struck him with 
painful surprise. The ancient fame of 
these institutions had led him to be- 
lieve that, though some might be great- 
ly defective, yet others, by their pro- 
fundity and solidity of culture, would 
atone for these defects. In no other 
city has instruction been so entirely in 
the hands of the priests, and in no 
other city is instruction found in so de- 
plorable a state.” We are glad that 
under régime the new there are to be 
common schools, as well as other pub- 
lic schools; and the prospect is, that, 
ere long, Rome will have schools com- 
monly good, and, at length, those 
which shall be uncommonly good; such 
as that ancient city has never been fur- 
nished with before. But even then we 
shall not advise the sending of Ameri- 
ca’s sons or daughters to Rome to 
school, nor to Romish schools, of any 
sort, located anywhere else. We have 
enough that are better. 


It was Byron, or some one else, who 
defined fame, as, being doomed to 
abuse by your contemporaries, and to 
having your name spelled wrong in the 
newspapers. This sort of fame” our 
deceased fellow-citizen Horace Hawes 
(Howes, in Eastern papers) is receiving 
his full share of, in both of its particu- 
lars. 


That Mr. Hawes had his pecu-| 


weak man, nors3 mean man. In some 
respects he was a deep, strong, grand 


‘| man, and his. memory. has a claim upon 


our reverence. We.are sorry that the 
maxim has been so poorly honored. in 
his ase: ** Nil de mortuis, nisi bonum.” 
As we are not blind to’ the faults of his 
character, neither are we to the defects 
of his university scheme. “He sincerely 
desired to use his large property for 
what he-regarded as the highest:welfare 
of our humanity; not for a year, a dec- 
ade, or a century, but forthe ages. He 


a hundred years. That his university 
provided no theological school, shows 
that he quite overlooked man’s religious 
nature.’ That is nota wniversum which 
excludes a part, and that the most dis- 
tinguishing and moving part. But, 
some other, so-called, universities are 
almost as deficient in this respect. No 
adequate provision is made in them for 
man’s moral and religious capacities. 
Till such provision is made in them 
they are not all-sided, even if many- 
sided. Nevertheless, we hope that it 
may be divinely so ordered that some- 
thing educationally good shall grow up 
on the Hawes estate, and on 
Hill.” 


Fatuer of Oregon, has suc- 
ceeded’ in his mission eastward. He 
went to set the Government right, and 
to prevail upon it to set itself right be- 
fore the world, in respect to the early 
missionary men and measures in Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, and 
especially with reference to the history 
of certain Indian hostilities and massa- 
eres. Several years ago the Hon. J. 
Ross Browne, innocently’ enough, it 
may be, allowed himself to become the 
instrument of the wily Jesuits of the 
north, in transmitting to Congress, in 
a report, which was afterward printed 
as a public document, an account of 
the breaking up of certain missionary 
establishments, and the assassination 
of the missionariés and their adhe- 
rents, which was defective, garbled, 
and false, even to outrage. Those mis- 
Sionaries were Americans. The la- 
mented and slaughtered Dr. Whitman, 
and the Rev. H. H. Spalding, were of 
the number. The outbreak and massa- 
cre referred to were instigated through 
jealousy by the Jesuits, and by some 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay company; 
but, in the Ross Browne report, the re- 
sponsibility was falsely thrown over 
upon innocent parties. For three years, 
at least, Father Spalding has labored 
incessantly to set the matter right, and 
to vindicate his co-laborers and him- 
self. We are glad to hear of his suc- 
cess. On the 9th of March, ‘‘ the U. 
S. Senate, without a dissenting voice, 
voted to print his reply, under the head- 
ing, ‘Ex. Doc. No. 47; Senate of the 
U. S., 41st Congress, 2d session,’ and 
entitled ‘Early Missions of the Am. 
Board in Oregon.’ An admirable arti- 
cle, ‘An Evening with Our Old Mis- 
sionary,’ published by Rev. S. J. Hum- 
phrey, in his ‘ Missionary Papers,’ and 
reporting this thrilling history, was in- 
corporated into the reply.” We trust 
that now, at length, Father S. may be 
allowed, also, to return to his early 
work among the Nez Perces Indians, 
and labor there as long as his strength 
will allow. He is a pioneer of thirty- 
six years’ standing, and deserves the 
sympathetic regards of all. — 


WE have received from the worthy 
President of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
of this city, a scheme for the Eighth 
Industrial Exhibition, under the au- 
spices of the Institute, to be held at 
the Pavilion, from the 8th of August, 
1871, onward—the Pavilion to be open 
for the reception of goods, August Ist. 
Any information needed will be fur- 
nished by addressing J. H. Gilmore, 
special agent, San Francisco. Exhibits 
will be arranged in forty classes and in 
nine divisions. These are the divisions: 
1. Raw materials. 2. Machinery for 
generating, applying, and transmitting 
power. 3. Machinery and appliances 
employed in manufacturing and pro- 
ducing. 4. Products of manufactures 
and trades. 5. Engineering and archi- 
tecture. 6. Worksof art. 7. The lib- 
eral arts. 8. Chemical processes and 
products. 9. Pomological and horti- 
cultural. Premiums of four grades will 
be given: Gold medal. Silver medal. 
Society's diploma. Honorable men- 
tion. Special cash premiums will be 
given, in accordance with a scheme to 
be published on our 7th page next 
week. We have sometimes thought it 
rather odd that littérateurs, lawyers, 
physicians, and clergymen were not in- 
cluded among the industrial classes. 
Certaimly, to our knowledge, some of. 
them are among the most industrious 
persons alive, and work twice eight 


hours a day. And we have sometimes 


supposed .his plant one that would not|, _ 
be in full bloom till ‘after the lapse of} ~ 


| Henry Noel, Maj.-Gen. Briggs, Lords 


}and others like them, are not only 


PACIFIO, 


Well to offer ‘special 

premtiumsy fr’ reviews, briéfa,’ édsays, 
pdems, and sermons; since in this way 
we could have the Olympics, in part, 
revived. We shall not insist on this, 
because the Exhibition may be made a 
Means of ‘grace without it; but such’'a 
feature would bea novelty, and might | 
possibly prove a success. We should 
like to examine the neatest and best man- 
uscript sérmon out of a hundred. ‘The 
Exhibition has our best wishes for a 
surpassing excellence, and a happy re- 
sult. 


We had, last week, the pleasure of a 
half-hour’s conversation with Lieut. 
Craig, of the Royal Antrim Artillery, 
who is on a@ tour of observation in our 
country, in company with Hon. Regi- 
nald Skeffington, brother of Lord Mar- 
sereene. He did not tarry long among 
us. He left early in the week for Pa- 
nama, Kingston, and New York, home- 
ward bound. Lieut. Craig is one of 
those earnest, enthusiastic, devoted 
christian workers, who, in Great Brit- 
ain, in the more recent years, from the 
ranks of wealthy, distinguished, or ti- 
tled families, have abandoned the ordi- 
nary courses of fashion, folly, and 
worldliness, have given up all for 
Christ, and have, at their own charges, 
devoted themselves to preaching the 
gospel, as laymen, among the destitute; 
and particularly among those who would 
not go toa church, or listen to a cler- 
gyman. Of some of these devoted 
christian laborers, like Lord Radstock, 


Blackwood, the husband of the Dowa- 
ger Duchess of Manchester, our readers 
may have often read. Besides these, 
Lieut. Craig mentioned to us, as those 
with whom he had been, more or less, 
associated in christian labor, for the 
evangelizing of the masses, Admiral 
Fishbourne, Lieut.-Gen. Alexander, 
Messrs. S. and L. Saunderson, Mr. 
Herbert Taylor, Mr. John Gosset, Hon. 


Farnham and Congleton, the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, and the Earl of Ca- 
van. Lieut. Craig was formerly a la- 
borer among the Sunday-schools and 
Ragged Schools of London, and Hono- 
rary Secretary to ‘‘ Servants’ Mission of 
London,” and to other charitable and. 
benevolent organizations, of that most 
wonderful city. 

While on the other side of the conti- 
nent, Lieut. Craig made a number of ad- 
dresses, urging upon young men the ne- 
cessity of going out to preach the gospel 
to the perishing thousands around them. 
In our city, he met with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association once or 
twice, and made a brief address. He 
also attended a number of social meet- 
ings. The irreligion of our people, es- 
pecially of our Pacific coast population, 
in eontrast with the pervading and 
dominant christian sentiment and ac- 
tion of his own people, made a deep 
impression upon him. When next he 
comes among us we hope he may see 
animprovement. Some of his eminent 
fellow-laborers might possibly do a good 
work here. They are doing a work of 
great value to christianity, the world 
over, because they show that christian- 
ity can reach not only the poor and 
lowly, but also those who possess great 
wealth and broad acres, and those who 
fill the very highest places in society 
and government. These gentlemen, 


themselves notable instances of the 
power of the gospel of Christ, but they 
have also been the means of turning 
thousands to righteousness. Their en- 
tire trust in Christ and their perfect re- 
liance on the simple power of the gos- 
pel, are really wonderful. We hope 
their number will be largely increased, 
in the years come 


“Qur Boys”—In what Lies their 
| Safety and Future Well-being. 


- This is atopic exciting much discus- 
sion at the present time. But is it ap- 
prehended to what extent the destiny 
of boys, and girls, too, is in the hands 
of those who have to do with their 
early training? 

Take a few second-hand thoughts on 
this great topic. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ the mind 
that trains the child is like the hand 
that commands the long arm of the 
lever. A gentle effort at that time 
the weight of all 
years.” 

It is in snity youth that the basis of 
a noble. character is most frequently 
and firmly laid. The mind of a child 
is like a tablet of brass.. Every line 
traced upon it is graven as with a pen 
of iron and the point of a diamond. 
“* Rust,” says one, ‘‘will eat up the 
hardest: metals; time and the elements 


the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Mr. S. | 


fidence. 


‘fruit. 


will wear out the deepest chiselings in 


the brightest colors will 
fadé from‘ the canvas, but the impress- 
ible’minds of that’ young circle which 


we are molding around our firesides are 


immortal,” and the impressions we} 
make will last forever. 
arents hold in thin hands the moral 
dest iny of their children, and through 
them, of the»world. According to 
their training, stich willbe their char- 
acters and the character of the age. 
There is not, perhaps, one case in a 


thousand in. which an early, religious| 


training that is thorough and judicious 
does not bring forth good fruit. It is 


one of the fixed principles of the divine | _ 


economy, that if a child is trained-up 
in the way he should go, he will not 
depart from it, or his departure will be 
but temporary. The foundation for 
such a result is laid in the, nature of 
things, and is insured by the Spirit of 
God. Early impressions go deepest, 
and are most lasting. The lessons 
written in ¢hildhood by parental love 
are thé most permanent of all. The 
principles then instilled enter into the 
foundations of character, and do most 
to mold and shape the soul’s destinies. 
Happy is the child who can remember 
nothing earlier than those looks, tones, 
prayers, and tears which are the nat- 
ural expressions of maternal piety. 
They can never be forgotten. Amid 
the most powerful temptations and the 
wildest conflicts of passion, their recol- 
lections throng around the soul with a 
warning and beseeching voice, to with- 
draw it from danger and awaken it to 
repentance. 

A thousand examples testify to this. 
Augustine acknowledged that he owed 
his conversion under God to the tears 
and prayers of his mother. And Rich- 


ard Cecil says he should have been an) 


infidel if it had not been for the quiet 
and perpetual influence of her whom he 
loved above all others. Thomas Shep- 
herd, though deprived of a mother at 
four years old, could never forget her 
prayers or her exceeding love. Of one 
hundred students in preparation for 
the ministry, it was ascertained, on per- 
sonal] inquiry, that ninety-nine of them 
received their first religious impressions 
from pious mothers. The mother of 
Samuel Budget was most earnest in 
prayer for his salvation. The boy was 
startled by the thought, ‘‘ Can I be in- 
different to that for which she is so 
anxious ?” 


There can be no doubt that the 
mightiest of all influences—those which 
mold. most the future life of our boys— 
are exerted between two and ten years 
of age. It is during this period, if ever, 
that the child’s will is subdued and 
brought into complete subjection to the 
will of the parent. This being thor- 
oughly done, subjection to God easily 
and naturally follows. The child 
thoroughly subdued is three - fourths 
converted. Left self-willed and rebell- 
ious, the probabilities of such a change 
are largely diminished. It is at this 
early age that prayer is taught, insisted 
on, and becomes habitual, and is most 
sure to be persevered in through life. 
There are many men, some of emi- 
nence, who never lie down to rest with- 
out repeating prayers learned in in- 
fancy. 

It is at this age, too, that the boy is 
taught to open all his heart to the par- 
eit— feelings, thoughts, desires, im- 
pressions—with the. most perfect con- 
It is then that the judicious 
parent probes the soul, roots out evil, 
instills good, and nourishes it with 
prayer. 

Some one has spoken of the ‘‘chil- 
dren’s hour.” Every faithful parent 


knows it—the hour of their retirement. 


The importance of that hour upon the 
life of the child cannot be estimated. 
It is a time not so much of religious in- 
struction as of religious impression. 
It may be so used as to mold the whole 
being, and determine the moral desti- 
ny. There is no labor that pays so 
richly or brings forth such precious 
That parent must be recreant to 
a solemn and God-imposed duty who 
lets it pass unimproved. : 


The lasting nature of these early im- 
pressions adds greatly to parental re- 
sponsibility. Even when parents have 
been faithful only occasionally, or 
spasmodically and at long intervals, or 
when it has been interrupted by provi- 
dential interpositions, nevertheless the 
fruit has often remained. Through 
this channel an avenue is found to the 


heart of the rough sailor when every is is, 


other seems closed. 

Says the Bishop of Calcutta, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could make Bellingham, the assas- 
sin, feel, till I mentioned his mother; 
then he broke into a flood of tears.” 

Newton became an abandoned profli- 
gate, but the texts and hymns his 
mother had fixed in his mind in infancy 
were ‘never effaced, and finally fastened 
him to the cross. Many a prodigal son 


of God on this point, and the teachings 


trample him under foot. 


has been reached at last by the blessing a 


of God on early instruction. “The séed 
has at length quidkéned, and 
brough¢ forth bleseed fruit. 

“All this makes evident’ how ‘great is 
the responsibility of “parents for the| 
coming man. The mothers! the moth- 
ers! that is what’s the’matter with the 
boys. They exert a mightier influence 
in perpetuating godliness in the earth 
than all other causes combined. In 
them is the the age. 


-~Week-Day Lecture. 
| BY THE REY. A. L. STONE, D.D, 


-Wenpyespay Eve., April 12, 1871. 
We have a way of accepting ideals af 
life and character, and vacating them 
of practical obligation and force. I 
don’t mean that this is the way of the 
world merely, but I mean that those 
who call themselves christians fall into 
this way, and venture a oe of 
their practice. 

Nothing could be more mischievous. 
It nullifies law, demoralizes conscience, 


and accepts worldly maxims and habits| 


as supreme in the sphere of actual life. 

It is as though we said, ‘‘It is well 
enough to have a high and pure moral- 
ity in theory, but it is not at all to be}. 
expected that it should be realized in 

Take, for Lacaiinbe: the matter of 
strict rectitude between man and man. 
There can be no doubt about the will 


of the Scriptures. No exceptions or 
qualifications are admitted. When and 
where is it conceded that in our deal- 
ings with our fellows we may trench a 
little upon what justice requires, if we 
only acknowledge that the principle is 
all right? May we commit a fraud, if 
it be only a slight one? May we steal, 
if we only take something of little 
value? May we be tricky and dishon- 
est, if we don’t carry it too far? Now 
we acknowledge that the rule is exact 
righteousness. And then we com- 
mence our vacating process: ‘‘ Who 
lives up to this rule? Who could do 
business by it, as the world goes? 
Who could maintain himself in buy- 
ing and selling, on this principle? 
If all men would consent to it, it 
would undoubtedly be the best way; 
but let one attempt it alone,and he will 
go to the wall.” So we acknowledge 
the standard as an ideal, and practically 
repudiate it, because the world’s stand- 
ards are so different. 

There’s the ‘‘Golden Rule.” It in- 
cludes more than Justice. It includes 
the element of Love. ‘‘ All right’— 
“very noble” — ‘‘ beautiful ideal.” 
‘‘But what enterprise could go forward 
on this ground?” ‘* How could we lo- 
cate a railroad?’ ‘‘ How could we 
change the grade of a street?” ‘‘ How 
could we cut through Prospect Hill?” 
‘¢ How could we extend Grand street ?” 
‘Business is business, and must be 
done on business principles; the golden 
rule is a good thing in a family, or in 
church-fellowship, but it isn’t applicable 
to the pushing of our worldly schemes. ”’ 
Vacated again. 

There’s the requirement of Misti: 
ness for injuries. ‘‘Oh yes, quite mag- 
nanimous, very sweet temper, beautiful 
prayer that which our Savior offered on 
the cross!” Now, vacate the require- 
ment and the example. ‘*‘ Why, you 
see a man must stand up for his rights, 
else every body will run over him, and 
We must 
show a little fight if we mean to be re- 
spected. This spirit of meekness and 
forgiveness, this running to every body 
to ask what they have against us, and 
attempting to effact reconciliations, will 
be set down as weakness; it is rather 
weak; it is not robustness and strength 
of character: it only brings itself and 
its principle into contempt.” 

So we ‘‘make the commandments 
of God of none effect,” through our 
worldly ‘‘traditions,” practically ‘‘teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” 

When, then, will the kingdom of God 
be ushered in? When will the reign of 
violence and wrong cease on the earth? 
When will christianity be a power and 
a@ supremacy among men? When will 
a millennial day dawn on the darkness 
of earth; and men in neighborhoods 
and nations dwell together in the bonds} 
of peace and brotherhood? What is 
the use of a high and pure ideal con- 
cerning which our practical comment 
‘‘ Very fair to look upon, right in 
theory, but not to be insisted on in ev- 
ery-day life ?”’ 

O, brethren and friends, this is anal 
ery to our Master and his cause. It 


-|makes our personal christianity a by-| 


word anda hissing. It convicts us of 
a cowardly and time-serving spirit. It 
is rank infidelity. If we are to cherish 
the world’s spirit, and fall in with the} 


dinances, let u us strip from o our beck ee. 
ery of the'christian | costume; al] 
ourselves no more the disciples of J esus. 
‘swear, like Peter, that “we know Not 
the man,” and stand in Our OWN true 
colors. | 

It belongs to every brave, true man, 
who would honor his Lord, to Carry the 
rules of christian living into all his daily 
fellowship and doing, and to stand by 
them, at whatever cost to estate, repute 
limb, or life. One such pm gurl is of 
inestimable price. 


-Beligions 


The West. 


Eighteen persons were in attendane; 
on the meeting of the Club last Mon. 
day. The question of church discipling 
in respect to minor breaches of cove. 
nant, was freely and thoroughly dis. 
cussed. Among the visitors was Rey. 
Mr. Noyes, Missionary of the America; 
Board in India. The subject for ney 
Monday is, ‘‘ Sabbath-school Conven. 
tions.” 


Rev. George Morris, pastor of the | 


four months, for the purpose of visit. i 


family. 
The Valley Association met on Thurs. 


the First Congregational church in Sac. 
ramento. Plans of sermons were pre. 
sented and criticised, and an interesting 
discussion was had of the question 

‘‘How many and who will be saved 
without the knowledge of Christ in this 
life?” Rey. S. R. Rosboro preached in 
the evening the sermon for criticism, 
Dr. Dwinell read a very able review of 
‘Sartor Resartus,” as a revelation of 
the religious experience of Carlyle, and 
he was requested to publish the article 
in the Congregational Review. Parts f 
assigned for the next meeting: Review 


Cummings; plans on Rom. iii:31; read- 
ing, Rom. ili, in Greek; question for 


bor on the Sabbath ?’ 


organized Congregational church at 
Reno, Nev. 


Rev. Wm. Roby Fletcher made the 
Seminary a pleasant visit last week. 


churches in Melbourne, colony of Vic- 
toria. 


er institutions in England and her col- | 
mean by a theological seminary. Prof. 
Fletcher is a son of an eminent pastor, 
now deceased, who did a great work in 
the early days of the colony. The son, 
way, through the United States, Grea 


to his field again. 


as temporary supply. 
good are reciprocal. We rejoice much 
in the good reports that come to us con- 
cerning minister and people. 


A Congregational church, consisting 
of twelve persons, was organized 02 f 
Sunday, April 9th, in Cherokee, Butte 
county. As it was not convenient fors 
Council to meet there, the recognition F 
given by Rev. J. H. Warren. Chero- 
mining town in California, not even ex: | 
cepting Grass Valley and Nevada city; 
and since the ditch has proved a suc 
cess, a new life pervades the whole re 
gion, and prospects of great prosperity | 
are evident in all directions. The | 
church has invited the Rev. J. W. Brier, | 
Sen., to supply their pulpit for a year. 


The Mechanics’ Pavilion was densely | 
crowded last Sunday afternoon, the 0° | 
casion being the assembling of a mass © 
meeting of teachers, workers, and Sab- | 
bath-school children of the city. | 
D. Sawyer, Esq., presided, and Mr.' 


grim,” led the singing. Rev. Dr. J. H. | 
Vincent, of New York, made a vel) | 
interesting and appropriate address, | 
holding up the Bible as the centri | 
point of the Sunday-school work. Hé | 
showed that. order, art, literature an! | 
song had their proper places in the field; 
that the Bible and its teachings we" 
the chief end and aim of Sunday-scho! 
effort. Mr. D. L. Moody, of Chicag® 
a famous worker in the cause of Youve 
Men’s Christian Associations, deliveré 
‘a brief and pungent discourse upon th? 
theme, ‘‘He was wounded for our tral® 
gressions.” He made the story of the 


world’s ways against these divine or- 


Cross so clear and simple, and, vile 


Congregational church at Dixon, ha; ; 
leave of absence from his chide for & 


ing England—his native land—with his |} 


day last in the study of the pastor of | 


of ‘‘ Ad Clerum,” by Rosboro; sermon, | 
by Holbrook; essay on the Sabbath, by | ~ 


discussion, ‘‘ Ought christian men to 7 
engage in business requiring secular la- © 
Among those ‘7 
| present at the meeting wus Rev. Mr 
Hitchcock, acting pastor of the newly ( 


He is the pastor of one of the principal : 


He is also professor in the Con- ‘ 
gregational college, which, like the oth- ' 


onies of the same name, is what we 7 


after a labor of fourteen years, is on hi: | ¥ 


Britain, Germany and the Holy Land, r 


Rev. E. Halliday arrived in Nevada |” 
city last week, and entered at once in} 
charge of the Congregational church, | 
Impressions for 


and fellowship of the churches was |/ 


kee is, perhaps, the most permaneut 
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so attractive, that every child took away 
with it a deep and abiding impression. 
The singing was spirited)and a very en- 
-ovable feature of the occasion, Mr. 
Phillips interspersing several choice 
golos in the full chorus of children’s 
yoices. In the evening, these same 
entlemen delivered addresses to a 
great audience at the Pavilion. The 
exercises were conducted under the aus- 
ices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of this city. The key-note of 
the meeting was in the theme of 
“Work,” and both speakers handled 


the subject with great power, and they |. 


prought the truth home in simple lan- 
guage to the hearts of their hearers.— 


Alta. 


A goodly number of the members 
and friends of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with their ladies, 
gathered at its rooms, Saturday even- 
ing last, to welcome D. L. Moody, 
Esq., of Chicago; Rev. Dr. Vincent, of 
New York; Mr. Philip Phillips, the 
«Singing Pilgrim,” and other christian 
gentlemen, recently from the East, for 
the purpose of attending the State Sun- 
day-school Convention. EH. A. Law- 
rence, Esq., on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, welcomed Mr. Moody to our city 
and state. Mr. Moody, in reply, 
thanked the Association for its cordial 
creeting, gave some of the history of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Chicago, and exhorted those present 
to renewed devotion to the work of the 
Master. Judge EK. D. Sawyer, being 
called out, gave an earnest welcome to 
the clergymen present from the East- 
ern States. Rev. Dr. Vincent respond- 
ed, and narrated, in a graphic and hu- 
morous * manner, his experiences in 
crossing the continent, and his impres- 
sions Of California. Mr. Phillips lift- 
ed up all hearts, as he led in that sweet 
song, ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Short addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, of Boston, and Hon. Mr.Thorn- 
ton, late M. C. from New Jersey, when 
attention was turned to the bountiful 
collation spread by the ladies; and 
after an hour of social intercourse the 
company dispersed. It was an occa- 
sion of rare interest. 


A meeting of the ministers, trustees, 
elders and other leading men of the va- 
rious Presbyterian churches in this city 
was held last Monday night in Calvary 
church, at which the following resolu- 
tion was passed, unanimously: ‘* That 

itis the sense of this meeting that an 
invitation be extended to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States to meet in San 


pared for the purpose. Why did they 
not recline? ‘That-was the original.post- 
ure. If the tables’ are, needed, why 
not the couches also? It is reported 
that sixty-two persons have been added 
to the M. E. church South in this city, 
in connection with Elder Grant’s la- 


The Vallejo Chronicle gives an ac- 
count of the immersion of five persons 
by Elder Grant at Vallejo. He had 
preached his last sermon there, and 
was expecting to return east in a few 
days. 


The Vallejo Recorder tells us of a 
‘‘nice little surprise” visited upon Rev. 
N. B. Klink, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in that city. Presents were 
left behind, by the crowd of friends 
who assembled, whose total value was 
not less than $250. 


We learn from the Evangel that the 
California Baptist State Convention 
met at Santa Cruz,on Tuesday, April 
4th, at half-past seven, p.m. The in- 
troductory sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Anderson, of San José, with 
a view, apparently, to stiffening Bap- 
tist sentiment on the subject of close 
communion. A good report was 
brought of the work at Ukiah, and in 
Lake county, notices of which have 
already appeared in our columns. 
Seventeen have been added to the 
church at Ukiah, thirty, at least, at 
Little Lake, and nearly thirty to the 


work in Oregon and Washington is 
more hopeful than heretofore. Rev. 
EK. Curtiss, lately of Michigan, has 
been appointed General Missionary, 
and is now on his way to his field of 
labor. Rev. E. Stearns and Rev. Wil- 
liam Peter are already on their fields 
of labor and at work as itinerants. 


We learn from the Advocate that the 
contributions at the dedication of the 
Powell-street M. E. church, in this 
city, toward the balance of $17,000 
due for its construction, amounted to 
$5,000. More than $1,500 was real- 
ized from the two lectures of Mr. Pun- 
shon. The Methodist church at Val- 
lejo, ‘‘enlarged and greatly improved,”’ 
was re-opened on Sunday, April 9. 


‘‘Some weeks ago, the enterprising 
people in Mokelumne Station held a 
church festival, the proceeds of which 
were applied on the indebtedness of 
the church which was recently burned. 
The sum realized exceeded $400. If 
ever a people deserved success, they 
do. Their new church is nearly in- 
closed. Brother J. W. Bryant, though 
quiet and modest, issure to accomplish 


Francisco, in May, 1872. 


We find the following in the Petaluma 
Journal and Argus: | 
“Tix Weppinc.—The friends of Rev. 
©. J. Hutchins and wife, of the Con- 
eregational church of this city, gave 
them a pleasant surprise on Monday 
evening last, the occasion being the 
tenth anniversary of their marriage. 
Friends and presents tinny but not tiny, 
filled the house, and the happy pair 
started upon their second decade, with 
the kind wishes of many, uttered not in 
words alone. 


The following good names appear in 
the Marysville Appeal as those of the 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian So- 
ciety in that city: I. S. Belcher, J. O. 
Goodwin, A. W. Cutts, W. K. Hudson, 
J. P. Reilay, Geo. S. Cooley, C. M. 
Patterson, C. Myers and C. M. Gor- 
ham. 


The Arizona Miner contains interest- 
ing notices of religious services at 
Prescott, conducted by Rev. Mr. White, 
Chaplain in the U. S. Army, and Rev. 
Alex. Graves of the M. E. church South. 
The terms in which it speaks of Mrs. 
Cedarholm, who recently was soliciting 
funds in this city to build a church at 
Prescott, are not complimentary to that 
lady. It adds that the Good Templars’ 
Lodge there is thriving. ‘‘Several old 
soakers have lately joined it, and it is 
to be hoped that more will follow suit, 
and become ardent lovers of water, 
straight.”” Chaplain White has deliy- 
ered a lecture on Temperance, which 
Was well received. 


The Presbyterian church at San 
Dievo is moving for the speedy erection 
of a house of worship. 


We learn from the Occident that $3,- 
000 have been contributed by the Pres- 
byterian church and society at Stock- 


ton towards the erection of @& parson- 
ace 


The Presbyterian church in Bloom- 
field, Sonoma county, was dedicated 
last Sunday. Rev. W. W. Brier preach- 
ed on the occasion. 


The Spectator contains an account of 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at 
the hall of the Y. M. ©. A. under di- 
rection of Elder Miles Grant. The 
communicants sat down at tables pre-| 


what he undertakes.” 


The schools in the Chinese Mission 
Institute are taught every evening in 
the week except Saturday. On Sunday 
there are two services or sessions of 
the school, in which religious instruc- 
tion is given. Arrangements will soon 
be made for a day-school. The work 
may seem tedious, but success is cer- 
tain. God will bless faithful labor. 


The Oregon Advocate contains a call 
for a State Temperance Convention, to 
meet at Salem, on Friday, June 16th. 
The following items are from the same 
paper: Rev. George Waters, Indian 
preacher from Fort Simcoe, W. T., and 
Joe Stwires, head chief of the Yakima 
nation, recently visited the Nez Perces 
Indians, on Snake river, and held a 
protracted meeting among them. About 
one hundred arose for prayers..... A 
new M. E. church will be erected, as 
soon as the weather permits, at Tum- 
water, W. T., on lots recently donated 
for that purpose. Twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars have been subscribed to- 
ward the enterprise. Rev. A. C. Fair- 
child is pastor. 

The East. 

ConGreGATIONAL IrEMs.—A church of 
twenty-three members has recently been 
organized at Neosho Falls, Kan....At 
a, Memorial meeting held in Cambridge, 
Pa., March 21, a Memorial Union was 
formed, to comprise the ministers and 
churches of western New York, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio. 
The church in Abington, Mass., 
is reported to have listened to eighty- 
four candidates before voting Rev. J. 
P. Bixby a call....The Free church in 
Providence, R. 1., after worshiping for 
nearly twenty-eight years in different 
public halls, now have a home of their 
own, having purchased the Richmond- 
street meeting-house. The new meet- 
ing-house of the Union church, on 
Broad street, is to be a noble edifice, 
costing over $140,000, and will be com- 
pleted early next autumn. The union 
of these two bodies is not to be regard- 
ed as lessening the number of churches 
of our order in Providence, since the 
plan included the sending out of a col- 
ony from the High-street church, which 
is now a growing enterprise (known as 


the Pilgrim church), and the occupa- 


one in Redwood valley.. The Baptist. 


THE PACLMIEG. 


tion of the Richmond-street meeting- 


house by the Free church......An ex- 
tensive revival of religion in Tinmouth, 
Vt., during the past winter. About 
eighty have expressed faith,in Christ. 
,-Qhattanooga, Tenn., is/fast, build- 
ing’ up, and a Congregational church 
will probably be formed soon....Mrs. 
Hannah Coolidge, of Waltham, Mass., 
whose willis just presented for pro- 
bate, left: $4,000) to the Congregational 
society there, to. be used for & parson- 
age, or the interest to go toward the 
pastor's salary. -‘She-—also directed the 
interest on $1,000 to be divided among 
the poor, gaye the American Bible So- 
ciety $1,000, Home Missionary Society 
$3,000, and American and Foreign 
Christian Union $1,000... ...A mission 
of the Plymouth church, Chicago, IIl., 
has twice been obliged to enlarge its 
accommodations, and is again pressed 
for room. Instead of organizing a new 
church, a ‘‘branch” of Plymouth church 
has been instituted, with thirty® mem- 
bers......The late-Tappan Robie, of 
Gorham, Me., left his fine mansion as 
a gift to the church in that place for a 
parsonage. This, with other gifts made 
before his death, makes $20,000 asa 
permanent fund to the church. 


Larce Accrssion.- The Middle Re- 
formed church in Brooklyn, of which 


Rev. E. P. Ingersoll is pastor, received, 


on a late Sabbath, nearly 100 members 
on the profession of their faith. 


Hews Summary. 


City Items. 


—The next term of. the preparatory 
department of the State University will 
commence to-day. Thecourse of study 
pursued in this department, which is 
properly known as the fifth class of the 
university, has recently been graded so 
as to enable students of various grades 
of proficiency to prepare themselves in 


every essential for admission to the} 


university proper. The attendance last 
term embraced 180 students. The 
corps of instruction comprises five pro- 
fessors of the university and six regu- 
lar instructors. The price of board and 
rooms has been reduced to $30 per 
month. The fee for tuition alone is $4 
monthly. Application for admission 
should be made early, inasmuch as 
there is school-room sufficient for not 


| more than two hundred pupils. 


—Sunday, the 16th inst., was one of 
the roughest days on the bay that has 
been experienced in years past. The 
nine o'clock (a.m.) trip of the steamer 
Alameda, from the city, was made 
against a strong head wind and adverse 
tide, which caused her to plunge, and 
labor, and creak, in her brave contest 
with the elements, as though the strug- 
gle was one of life and death. Several 
of the passengers were much frighten- 
ed, while most of them were laid out 
with sea-sickness. A pointer dog on 
board was so overcome with nausea 
that he deposited the contents of his 
stomach on deck—a very rare occur- 
rence, and one that denoted the severi- 
ty of the storm with more exactitude 
than the barometer. | 


_—The Sunday-school mass meeting 
held at the Pavilion, on the afternoon 
of the 16th, was largely attended by 
teachers, children, and others. E. D. 
Sawyer presided, and Philip Phillips, 
‘* The Singing Pilgrim,” led the sing- 
ing. Rev. J. H. Vincent, of New York, 
and D. L. Moody, of Chicago, address- 
ed the gathering. Inthe evening these 
gentlemen addressed a great audience 
at the Pavilion. 


—The splendid steamer Capital, for- 
merly on the route between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento,.is now lying at 
Broadway wharf. Her pilot-house is 
being lowered, and this, with other 
changes, will make the craft more at- 
tractive than ever before. On the 27th 
inst. she will probably take her place 
on the Vallejo route. ) 


—During the past few months a steady 
stream of Japanese students has been 
coming into the United States by way 
of this port. Last Saturday evening 
twenty more arrived, and during their 
stay in this city will remain at the 
Grand Hotel. 


—The men in the Pacific Foundry 
are engaged night and day at the pres- 
ent time casting eight-inch gas-pipes 
for the Metropolitan Gas Company. 


—Capt. Swinton, who made the two 
quickest passages on record between 
Liverpool and San Francisco, has been 
presented with a beautiful flag. He 
sails the Golden Gate. 


—Hon. A. A. Sargent is in the city, 
at the Cosmopolitan. | 


—Woodward’s garden seems to be 
the great point of attraction for all, 
but more. particularly at this time for 
the Sunday-schools, who, forming ex- 
cursion parties, come from all parts of 
the state to examine its thousands of 
curiosities, and enjoy themselves sport- 
ing on the grounds. On Saturday. 
next, April 22, there will be a grand 
gathering of all the Sunday-schools of 
this city at the gardens, for a picnic 
and concert.. On that day: the Mission- 
street cars will carry the children free. 
It is expected that there will be a lar- 
ger gathering of the Sunday-school 
children than the city has ever before 
witnessed. 


State and Coast Items, 
—The sheep owners are busily en- 


gaged in the San Joaquin valley in 


shearing their large flocks, and wool is 


already arriving, in| market. 'The.Tu: 
lare Times says, the effect of the organi- 
zation of the Wool- Growers Association 
in that county willbe to promote, the 
advancement of the .sheep-raising in- 


terest, and, the introduction of the high-| .3* 


est grades of wool-bearing, animals.,.A 
friendly contest is going on between J. 
A. Patterson and G. F. Pennebaker, 
two well-known and large sheep raisers 
of that county, as to the wool-produc- 
ing qualities of their respective flocks. 
Each is, to shear 400. ewes, and those 
yielding the greater number of pounds. 
will carry,offithe prize. 
' —The Sutter Banner says W. P. Ink, 
who resides some sixteen miles south- 
west of Yuba city, has a four-year-old 
steer which measures five ‘Jeet six 
inches in height, girths seven feet sev- 
en inches, and is sixteen feet four. in- 
ches in length. Ink has a large stoek 
ranch, and one of the largest dairies in 
that county. We also learn from one 
of his neighbors that he came to Sutter 
county in 1863 with a capital of thirty 
dollars in greenbacks. 


—George W. Coulter writes under 
date of the 11th inst., that the trail via 
Coulterville to Yosemite valley is now 
open for travelers, and that any parties 


wishing to visit the valley can rely upon 


being put through in good time. 


_—It is said that fully one-third more 
grain has been grown in southern 
Oregon this season than ever before. 


_—Two steamers are plowing the 
waters of Lake Tahoe; owners of the 
vessels expect to raise a large crop of 
tourists in the summer. 


—One thousand head of hogs arrived 
at Modesta on the 4th of April; from 
Tulare county. | 


—Pollard, of Grass Valley, has in- 
vented askate, and named it the ‘‘Catch 
all.” 

Foreign. 
Paris, April 16.—Firing has been 
incessant during the past forty-eight 
hours. The government, at Versailles, 
says Paris is completely invested, and 
that a summons to surrender in twenty- 
four hours will be sent. There is great 
excitement in the city, and the Com- 
mune suddenly allows free circulation 
in the streets and at the railway sta- 


tions without passes. Most of the city} 


gates are opened. 
Carriages and omnibuses go nearly. 
up to the Arch. Stores are open, and 


Punch and Judy shows: exhibited. 


Crowds are moving to and fro in holi- 
day attire, and the groups gathered 
together pay little attention to the 
bombardment. No interest whatever is 
manifested in the elections. 


Panis, April 17.—pr.m.—All quiet. 
There was fighting yesterday at Neu- 
illy. The Communists were successful 
and captured some colors. The spirit 
of the troops is good. The Commun- 
ists decree methodical requisitions, 
street by street; also convoking syn- 
odical chambers to draft statistics of 
abandoned workshops, to arrange for 
their re-opening by workmen, not pro- 
prietors. 


Lonpon, April 17.—The Daily News 
correspondent says a number of manu- 
facturers have been arrested for keep- 
ing their workshops open, thus pre- 
venting the Nationals from joining the 
army. 

The Germans at Creteuil have been 
reinforced with 18,000 men, and are 
preparing to intervene. 

The Commune is resolved to con- 
tinue the defense to the last. The sale 
of horse-flesh has again commenced, 


and there are other signs of scarcity of. 


food in the city. 

Minister Washburne’s 
left Paris. 

It is believed Blanqui 
Commune. 

The Germans occupy St. Omer. 

An American banker is ready to pur- 
chase and transport the Column Ven- 
dome to Central Park, New York. 


_Lonpon, April 17.—Thiers, in a cir- 
cular of the 16th, says: ‘‘The insur- 
gents are emptying houses and selling 
furniture. 
to temporize and collect irresistible 
forces; also to allow the Parisians to 
reflect. The insurgents say we shoot 
prisoners, and intend to overthrow the 
Republic and suppress the Nationals. 
It is false.” 


family have 


directs the 


THE Noon PRAYER MEETING continues to be held 
daily at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., on Sutter street, 
from 12% tolo’clock p.m. ‘* All of every name, who 
love the appearing of our Lord,” are invited to meet 
with us. Saturday noon will be specially devoted to 
Prayer for Sabbath-schools. The Saturday Evening 
Prayer Meeting meets in the same place, at 7% o’clock, 
with special reference to the ministrations of the Sab- 
bath. 


«Marriages. 


CARSON-GORDON—In San José, April 10, James M. 
Carson to Belle Gordon. 


MINOR-HOLCOM—In Chico, April 10, by Rev. A. Fair- | 


bairn, M. P. Minor to Mrs. C. D. Holcom. 
MILLER-CORNALL — At the Union Hotel, Oroville, 

April 9, by Rev. J. W. Brier, Jr., George L. Miller to 

Jane Elizabeth Cornall. 


Deaths. 


BATEMAN—In this city, April 12, after a protracted ill- 
ness, M. C., wife of Col. M. C. Bateman. | 
DAVIS—in this city, April 14, Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Da- 
vis, a native of Roxbury, Mass., aged 27 years, 1 month 


« 


The government continues | 


CORTIS—In one mile. be ow Washington, 

‘April 7, Martha wife of Dr.J. S. Curtis, aged 

years 5 months and 24 days, a native, of North Cero- 
a. 


HANLIN—In | Sacramento, April 12, Margaret Hanlin, a 
_hative of Indiana, aged 22 years apd 7 months. 

TWEL1L—In Sacramento, April 12, Caroline C. Cant- 
‘ywell, a native of Ohio, aged 43 years, 6 months and 25 


HEWITT Virginia city, April 11, George 7. Hewitt, 
aged 34 years. 
FLOWERS—In Sacramento, April 13, Mrs. Esta Flow, 
ers, a native of Stockton, aged 22 years. = 
POOLE+In Parkersburg, West “Virginia, April 15, Mrs. 
N. A. Poole, aged 30 years, a late resident of this city. 
THWING—In Boston, March 24, of heart disease, while 
on his way from California to his home in Maine, John 
G. Thwing, of this city, aged 35 years. 


Special DAotices, 


BLoep! Boop! Iago! cried the * lusty Moor,” and so 
should we, all of us, not that we wish to shed it, but to 
impress upon the suffering that nearly all diseases spring 
from impure blood; and that they may all be cured by 
the use of Yerba Santa, that purely vegetable, truly won- 
derful California remedy. Redington,. Hostetter & Co., 
Agents, 529 and 531 Market street, San Francisco. 


Ir you have a discharge from. the nose, offensive or 
otherwise, partial loss of the sense of smell, taste or 


‘| hearing, eyes watering or weak, feel dull and stupid or 
debilitated, pain or pressure in the head, take cold easi- 


ly, you may rest assured that you have the Catarrh. 
Thousands annually, without manifesting half of the 
above symptoms, terminate in Consumption, and end in 
the graye. No disease is so common, more deceptive or 
less understood by physicians. R. V. Pierce, M.D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy—a perfect specific for Catarrh, ‘‘Cold in the 
Head,” or Catarrhal Headache, which he: sends to any 
address, postpaid, for sixty cents, or four packages for 
$2. Sold by most druggists everywhere. 


CHAPPED hands and face, sore lips, dryness of the skin, 
etc., cured at once by Hegeman’s Camphor Ice with Gly- 
cerine. It keeps the hands soft in all weather. See that 
you et Hegeman’s. Sold by all druggists; only 25 cents. 
Manufactured only by Hegeman & Co., Chemists and 
Druggists, New York. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, 
light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 
5‘c, to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting 
their whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly 
asmuchas men. That all who see this notice may send their 
address, and test the business, we make this unparalleled 
offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we. will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing. Fnll particulars,a valuable 
sample which will do to commence work on, and a copy of 
The People's Literary Companion—one of the largest and 
-best family newspapers published~—all sent free by mail. 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


CHARLES 8. BATON. 


138 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OCCIDEN TAG BLOCH SAN FRANCISCO. 


a General Agent for the celebrated 


HAZELTON PIANO 


—AND— 


BSTH Y ORGA 


These instruments are specially recommended to any who 
contemplate purchasing, as they are unsurpassed in TONE, 
DURABILITY, and FINISH by any in the market. 


Every Instrument fully warranted for Five 
Wears. 


Churches and Ministers will be furnished with Organs at a 


liberal discount. 
The latest Music and Musical Works constantly on hand 


PIANOS AND ORGANS TO RENT, 
At 133 Montgomery Street, Occidental Block. 
MEN, WOMEN, 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. ana Grats: 


who engage in our new business, make from #5 to $10 
per day in their own localities. Fuil particulars and in- 
structions sent free bp mail. Those in need of permanent, 
profitable work, should address at once, 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


The following letter from a Post Chaplain in New Mexico 
will serve to assure the public that orders from a distance 
can be sent for instruments, with a certainty of being con 
scienticusly ex:cuted, and that secure packing is not one of 
the lost arts:”* 

Fort UNION, NEW MEXICO, February 28th, 1871. 
To the Smith American Organ Company of Boston: 

Gentlemen:—The American Orges from your manufac- 
tory reached Fort Union on Saturday, February 25th, with- 
out ascratch or any injury whatever. It was immediately 
unpacked in the chapel, and its tones, almost divine, elicit- 
ed the praise of all present. I gave it a little dusting, and 
it was ready for use on Sabbath morning. 

You have received many medals in testimony ofthe 
worth of the American Organ; you should receive a medal 
for your mode of boxing your instruments. 

Nearly three thousand miles without any scratch or any 
injury whatever! Two hundred and fifty miles by wagon 
twenty-five miles over a spur of the Rocky Mountains; it is 
certainlv remarkable ! * * * * * 

Thanking you for your munificent liberality in sending us 
such a: superb instrument—the best, I apprebend, in your 
manufactory—and wishing a large demand for the American 


Organ, I remain, 3 
Very respectfully yours, DAVID W. EAKINS. 
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The FLORENCE is the best Sewing Machine for Family 
use, because it so seldom gets out of order. If there is 
one not working well in any place on the Pacific coast, if 
infermed of it, I will fix it without any expense to the 
owner. | 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 
‘(Grand Hotel Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Send for Circulars and samples. of the work. Active 


| Agents wanted in every place. 


days. 
DAVIS—In' ‘Maryeville, April 18, Mrs. ALG: Davis, aged 


GEORGE STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


_ | Ographer, 


No. 19 Montcomeny 


~JAGRICOLTURAL MAGUNER 


| | | | || 
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Nos to 19 Front street. 
DEALERS IN 


“HARDWARE, 
Agricultural Implements, 


AND 


MACHINES. 


Sole Ascents for the 


EXCELSIOR REAPERS & MOWERS, 


‘ 
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McCORMICK’S REAPER 


NEW YORK REAPERS, 
KIRBY REAPERS, 
BUORT’s® REAPERS, double geared, 
UNION MOWER, 
Wwoon’s MOWER. 


ALSO, | 
PITTS’ IMPROVED | 
California Threshers, 
AND 
IMPROVED DOU BLE-PINION 
Horse-Powers. 


WOOD & MANN’S IMPROVED 
Threshing Engines. 


Whitcomb’s Wheel Wire 


BUGGY RAXKES, 
AND 
MANY OTHER STYLES OF MACHINES. 


Send for Prices and Catalogues to 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


San Francisco or Sacramento. 


BANCROFT’S, 


Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


|BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


PRINTING, BINDING, ENGRAVING. 


MESSRS. H. H. BANCROFT & for fif- 
teen years the leading house, covering every depart 
ment of Books and Staticnery ; 


MESSES. WM. B. COOKE & C@Q., Stationers, 
Book-Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers, for six- 
teen years at 624 Montgomery street; 


MESSES.TURNBULL & SMITH, the popu- 
lar Steam Printers from Commercial street; and 


MRE. A. W. STOTT, the elegant Engraver and Lith 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


BANCROFT’S NEW BUILDING, 


MARKET STREET. 


They have united their energies under one systematic 
ronpement, whereby the LARGEST EXPERIENCE and 
BEST BUSINESS TALENT are concentrated for the pur- 
pose of successfully competing with Eastern dealers in the 
maruracture and sale of Books and Stationery. Their ob- 
ect is to reduce prices, manufacture and SELL GOODS 

OW, and do the business, and trey propose to do it 


“Theological College, 
OAKLAIND.— 


On account of the ‘‘pressure of circumstances”’ the owner of 


FOUR LOTS, each 50x156, 


on {the Main Avenve leading to the Theol 
iain Oakland, is compelled to 
mediately, and if any one desires the same, 
they can be bought at the low price of... 


$625 each! 


The foar lots make 206 feet on the Main Avenus, ‘160 
feet in depth average. Inquire of rey 


CABL & CO., Real Estate Agents,[Oakland, 
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sacrificed to artificial perversions. You 
need not be always telling them that 
they are children; you never should 
tell them that they are ‘‘ nothing but 
children.” Do not put such a mark of 
disrespect on that which, in its sphere, 


is as noble and priceless as is the best 
But, 


a woman’s heart. It may not harm 


‘grateful for the treatment. 


If the en- 
deavor fail, means must of course be 
taken to prevent his example from do- 
ing harm; and then, as I said, the fam- 
ily peace is broken up, because the 
family confidence is gone. [I fear that, 
for some cause or another, there are 


have the security of rectitude and the 


ventured to peep beyond the bulwarks, 
and by chance espied a fire-fly whicb 
had strayed into the room. Arousing 
his companion with a punch, he said, 
‘Fergus! Fergus! it’s no use. Ye 
might as well come out! Here’s one of 
the craythers sarchin’ for us wid a lan- 


An English paper says, pertinently to 


what article you want, this firm will send you a paper pat- 


tern, telling you how to make it. 


The “Home Journal,’ always the best of authority in 
modes of taste (it is the acknowledged Court Journal of the 


ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and 


of Liver Complaint, only a part of these symptoms are ex- 
perienced. Asa remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierces Gold- 
en Medical discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect cures, 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. For thecure ot 
Habitual Constipation of the Bowels it is a never failing 
remedy, and those who have used it for this purpose are 
loud in its praise. In Bronchial, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
it has produced many truly remarkable cures, where other 
medicines had failed. 

Sold by druggists at $1.00 per bottle. Prepared at the 
Chemica)! Laboratory of 

R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ioe-Creams, Custards, Pies, Blancmange, 


Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Etc., 

Are used and indorsed by the most popular Hotels | 

Skillful Caterers and Confectioners, and are 
extensively sold by Druggists, good Gro- 
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your little boy to be told that he will 
be a man (if he shall live) before his 
mother. But he ought to livea real 
child-life so long that, in that mother’s 
presence, he will never be anything but 
a child. 

It is a great loss of positive pleasure 


gladness of innocence.—Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 


A Bride and Bridegroom in 1770, 


To begin with the lady. Her locks 
were strained upward over an immense 


|fancy St. Paul spending his whole en- 


| might wear a hat on his head in a syna- 


the ritualistic controversy: ‘‘ Try to 
ergies in proving before Felix that he 
gogue, or that if not he might carry it 


in his hand, and then measure the dis- 
tance between him and his successors.” 


also, that a more artistic taste prevails on this than on the 
other side of the ocean, : 


We could quote an almost endless number of rotices sim 
ilar to the above, given us by the leading journals, but we 


plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
every affection of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, are speedily 
and permanently cured by the use of 


Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, 


eeding © e Lungs, an 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well-known preparation does not dry up acough and 


of the Latest Style. SCHOOL SUPPLIES of every kind 
Pacitic School Institute. WARREN HOLT 


643 Clay Street. 
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C. BEACH. 


pinned back 
Operation. 
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the intestin« 
let them be 


for children to outgrow too soon their| cushion that sat like an incubus on her | deem these sufficient. We have a host of imitators TRYING | Jeave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, soiled parts 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 

childish feelings. Keep them at their | head, and plastered over with pomatum,| A boy having been required to write | to ronowin our tracks, but the secret necessary for siccess— | thus removing the cause of the complaint. 5% DEALER IN should then 

simple playthings as long as you can.|and then sprinkled with a shower of|® Composition on some part of the hu-| s., system by which the perfection of our patterns is at- CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED when it is re 


Their enjoyment of these has a relish 
which nothing else can supply to those 
years. It is like the keenness of their 
appetites for a winter-apple, skin and 
all. Never laugh at them for amusing 


white powder. The height of this 
tower was somewhat over a foot. One 
single white rose-bud lay on its top, 
like an eagle on a haystack. Over her 


neck and bosom was folded a lace hand- 


man body, expanded as follows: ‘‘ The 
Throat: A throat is convenient to have, 
especially to roosters and ministers. 
The former eats corn and crows with it; 
the latter preaches through his’n, and 


tained—we carefully guard from pillagers. 

Fully confident that the above quotations will be sufficient 
to satisfy all that our work is REALLY useful, we ask you to 
carefully examine the Catalogue, and see if there is not 
something in it that you want. 


by atimely resort to this standard remedy, asis proved by 
hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. None 
genuine unless signed I. 


by dealers generally 


Butts. SETH W. Fow.Le & Son, 
reprietors, Boston. 
Sold by Redington, Hostetter & Co., San Francisco, and 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


5 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


all meats) né 
possible, un’ 
Salt absorbs 
Serves the 
Meat shoul: 


then ties it up.” 


In the matter of fighting there is one 
thing I always keep my eyes on, and I 
found General Jackson of the same way 


so th: 
not allow 
frozen, it 
Possible. J] 


kerchief, fastened in front with a bosom- 
pin rather larger than a copper cent, 
containing her grandfather’s miniature 
set in virgin gold. Her airy form was 


themselves an hour anda half a day 
with a string, or a mud-dam, ora paper 
doll, but laugh with them. If your 
boy jumps into a snow-drift up to his 


; Has constantly on hand a Complete Assortment of 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


‘SEND FOR A CATALOCUE. 
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What Does Cherley Want? 


APRIL 20, 1871. 


| 


farm and Garden. 


Behind us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill, 

Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hooked bill. 


He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, ‘‘ What does Charley want ?’’ 


“Fie, silly bird,’’ I answered, ‘‘ tack 
Your head beneath your wing, 
And go to sleep ;’’— but o’er and o’er 
He asked the self-same thing. 


Then smiling to myself, I said : 


How like are men and birds ! 
We all are saying what he says, 
In action or in words. 


Tne boy with whip, and top, and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll ; 

And men with lands and houses, ask 
‘The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram ; 

We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 


No bounty of indulgent Heaven, 
The vague desire can stay ; 

Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 


The dear God hears and pities all ; 
He knoweth all our wants ; 

And what we blindly ask of Him 
His love withholds or grants. 


And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one ; 
And rest and perch, and hearth and church, 
Repeat, *‘ Thy will be done.”’ 
—dJ. G. Whittier. 
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How to have Good Mutton. 


The sheep is a delicate feeder, and 
makes one of the most delicious and 
digestible of all the butcher’s meats. 
Like most animals, it improves in flavor 
by age, and attains its perfection, in 
most breeds, at the age of three years, 
when it makes, in Daniel Webster’s 
language, red-mutton—so called because 
the gravy, though well done, is red and 
of high flavor. In feeding sheep for 
the luxurious table, there should be 
but few together, which allows them 
greater variety of food and more repose. 
In large flocks the strong sheep monop- 
olize the best herbs and grasses, and 
the weaker ones are poor and mean 
meat; besides, there are always restless 
sheep where many feed together, and 
the others of the flock are ill at ease 
whilst any are on foot. Sheep well- 
grazed are better than the stall-fed, 
and have that ‘‘gamy” and juicy flesh 
so liked by epicures. The best table- 
sheep in the British isles are the small 
Welsh breed, which have the wide 
range of those mountains. 

But the best sheep in the world are 
often spoiled by bad butchering, and I 
propose to show how this should be 
done. Many persons become disgusted 
with, and never eat, mutton, because 
of what they term the ‘‘wool-taste.” 
Now, a sheep well-dressed, may be 
wrapped in the skin and wool, as well 
as in the purest linen, and never have 
a ‘‘wool” flavor. ‘The intestines of the 
sheep are like those of all the ruminat- 
ing animals, very long and powerful in 
capillary absorption; and, if allowed to 
remain in the body after death, infuse 
the odor and flavor of their contents 
into the meat, and thus give that ill 
taste. Everything, then, depends upon 
rapid dressing. While yet alive, the 
sheep should be suspended by the hind 
legs, well apart, to two pegs, or hooks, 
to a cross-timber, so that the body may 
be easily reached on all sides without 
turning it. The butcher should be 
prepared, with a sharp knife, axe, meat- 
saw, thread, and water; also with a 
block, or low stool, to stand upon, if 
need be; for the sheep, when suspen- 
ded, is too long generally to be easily 
reached in all parts. The throat should 
then be cut, severing both arteries, and 
the blood entirely let out; if Professor 
Bergh is about, the animal may be 
Knocked on the back of the head with 
the pole of the axe, before using the 
knife. The skin should then be rapidly 
taken off, at least from the parts to be 
cut in taking out the intestines, and 
pinned back, so as freely to allow that 
Operation. This finished, the blood 
should be washed out by casting on 
the body clean water freely. Should 
the intestines at any time be broken, 
let them be tied up at once, and the 
Soiled parts well cleansed. The body 
should then hang until it is well dry, 
When it is ready for use. Mutton (and 
all meats) never ought to be salted, if 
possible, until it is ready for the cook. 
Salt absorbs the juices, dries and pre- 
serves the meat, but spoils the flavor. 
Meat should: be hung in a cool, dry 
Place, so that all parts may be aired. 
Do not allow it to become frozen, but 
if frozen, it should be used, at once, if 
Possible, In some parts of Mexico, 
beef will hang in the air for weeks in 
the warmest weather, because of the 
dryness of the climate. The Indians 


oa hunters dry their meats with slow 
es, 


After large experience in many parts 
of the world, I should say that ‘‘flesh, 
sh, and fowl” should be eaten as soon as 
Possible after the animal heat is out. 
“rsons in cities learn to like ‘‘thigh” 
ind stale meats, because they get no 
Other; but it is a depraved taste.—Ag- 
"eullurist. 
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kills three-fold—him that 
ters, him that is attacked, and him 
at hearkens, 


“The Living Essence of ‘Pertility.” 


In a recent letter I wrote that ‘‘corn 
is not more reproductive in ‘its nature 


| than good stable manure; ‘but as it is 


not necessary to plant a whole corn- 
stalk, cob and leaves, to get the living 
germ of this plant, so it is needless to 
plant ninety-six pounds of carbon and 
the elements of water in manure, to 


obtain four pounds of the living essence 


of fertility.” What is meant the 
words ‘‘living essence of fertility,” in 
the connection in which they are used, 
it is proper to explain. . 

A large share of the conditions nec- 
essary to the fruitfulness of common 
land exists very nearly alike in both 
rich and poor soils. Both have the 
benefit of solar light and heat by day, 
of shade by night, of equal rains, dews, 
frosts, and of whatever plant food the 
atmosphere may contain: yet they differ 
widely in fertility. A few pounds of 
highly concentrated manure often com- 
pletely removes this difference, and 
sometimes make the poor field more 
productive than the other. The power 
over the growth of agricultural plants, 
in manure, is very near the ‘‘essence of 
fertility.” It appears to reside in a 
more active and living form, in assim- 
ilable nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur 
and potash, than in other constituents 
of soils and crops, which are more 
abundant in nature. A small particle 
of phosphorus on a pine splinter may 
kindle a conflagration, by alittle friction, 
that will burn down, without further 
aid from man, a whole city. In agri- 
culture, and in nature generally, one 
often sees grand and stupendous results 
follow small, and apparently inade- 
quate causes. Strictly speaking, it is 
the condition of surrounding things 


their power for good or evil, although 
the physical force latent in the explo- 
sive substance is essentially the same, 
however used. The force condensed 
in saltpetre is available in developing 
wheat and other plants, as in splitting 
rocks or threwing heavy shot from a 
cannon. 

Great force, rightly applied, is what 
the farmer wants in manure; and to get 
this he must eliminate all elements 
whose force is either weak or unneces- 
sary to attain thedesired result. Pow- 
er over plant growth is what he needs 
to obtain crops at the lowest possible 
cost. By increasing and concentrating 
this power in manure, and thereby di- 
minishing the cost of raising cotton, 
some planters have made a great deal 
of money and improved their planta- 
tions. Why phosphorus has so much 
more power in the brain, muscles, and 
bones of man, and the organization of 
the plants that feed and clothe him, of 
course no one pretends to know; but if 
we may speak of the essence of any- 
thing, then this highly combustible and 
wonderfully vitalizing phosphorus has, 
ina remarkable degree, the essence of 
fertility. It is some years since the 
writer has had occasion to purchase 
phosphorus by the pound or ounce. 
But its very high price attests its scar- 
city and value. | 

Substances that contain neither phos- 
phorus, sulphur, potash, nor nitrogen 
are not likely to improve poor land. 
Soils in good heart are sometimes ben- 
efited by the application of common 
salt, from which all the substances 
named are absent; but, salt put on poor 
land is likely to increase its sterility. 
It, however, augments the solvent 
power of water, and may be advanta- 
geous in many cases. While fruitful- 
ness depends on the concurrence of 
many favoring conditions, on most 
farms, ninety-nine hundredths of these 
are met by nature and proper culture, 
so that a little plant food, of the right 
kind, added to the soil, secures a good 
crop, which would fail without such 
aid. ‘There is carbon enough in the 
atmosphere to cover our planet several 
hundred feet in thickness with coal or 


peat; and it is not much needed by the} 


farmer from any other source.—D. Lee, 
in Rural New Yorker. 


‘The Alsike Clover. 


A Michigan correspondent of the 
Western Rural tells his readers how 
best to succeed with it: 

‘*Alsike clover is not adapted to light, 
sandy, or sandy and gravelly soils, with 
porous or leach subsoils. With good 
clay subsoils it succeeds better. But 
it luxuriates in rich, thoroughly worked, 
elay-loam soils, rich bottom-lands, 
prairie, and all marsh or swamp-lands, 
where they can be plowed so as to kill 
the wild grasses. Flowering through 
winter and spring does not injure it. 
Here it will accept the situation, and 
display its magnificent products on the 


scale of five tons of finely cured hay to 


the acre. But mark! deeply-stirred, 
rich, moist land, underdrained or sub- 
soiled, or both, will only produce this 
burden. The chemical action of plas- 
ter is strikingly manifest on this plant. 
Blossoms are developed, more or less, 
when the plant is from eight to ten 
inches in height, and when three and a 
half feet it is a perfect sea of bloom. 
‘*Millions of dollars may be added 
to the wealth of this country, especial- 
ly in the West, in a few years, by sow- 
ing one acre this year, and gradually 
extending its area. For soiling cows, 
horses, etc., when pastures fail, it is 
equal or superior to green corn, and 
attended with much less trouble in the 
gathering and feeding. During the 
past year I cut three crops from the 
same ground, standing at ‘the first cut- 
ting from two to three feet in height, 
as thick as it could stand, small, delli- 
cate stocks, with numerous branches, 
and perfectly glorified with a mass of 
peach-blow colored blossoms, filling 
the air with the most delightful and 
exhilarating perfume, and swarming 
with bees every fair day. The root is 


that gives to a few grains of gunpowder 


but longer and more 


like red clover 
aulm is small, tender, 


fibrous. The 
and nutritious. 
it should be, in full bloom, every spear 
will be eaten with avidity by all kinds 
of stock. 
‘‘There is no plant known that will: 
produce so much good honey, butter, 
cheese, beef, mutton, wool and hay 
per acre as this plant, not even except- 
ing corn. In using the latter for soil- 
ing, you get only the haulm, while in 


the alsike you get the haulm and a. 


large yield of honey; -and if the ground 
is prepared as well by deep tilth, ma- 
nure, and plaster, or other fertilizers, 
as for corn, you will get as much by 
weight of the haulm. : 

“It bears feeding to an enormous 
degree. I think its fattening qualities 
superior to the famous blue-grase of 
Kentucky; and, as it will flourish well 


on such soils as I have designated, and 


from the Gulf to. Lake Superior, farm- 
ers can easily divine its immense ad- 
vantages to their pockets. Besides, 
the expense of ‘seeding down’ every 
three or four years is saved. It is a 
great renovator and disintegrator of 
hard, tenacious soils. Its long tap- 
roots and numerous fibres reach deep 
for its pabulum, and thus loosen soil 
and endure drought well. Some think 
there are two kinds of thisclover. I 
think not. The difference in growth, 
etc., in diverse localities is owing to 
the character of the soil. I never saw 
any but the large kind on land once 
covered with beech, maple, oak, bass, 
leverwood, etc.; and I never saw any 
but the small kind on light, sandy, and 
gravelly soils. Also on pebbly soils, 
with calcareous débris and good, tena- 
cious subsoil, it succeeds well. It is 
no humbug. Farmers, try it, and re- 
port results.” 


— - 


An Oregon Potato. 


Mr. David Newsome, of Oregon, 
recommends, through the Willamette 
Farmer, the ‘‘Dimick’ or ‘‘Savage”’ po- 
tato, as one of the best varieties, and 
superior to the far-famed ‘‘EKarly Rose.” 

*‘T know itis a difficult matter to 
place one variety of potato above others, 
and contend for its superiority. There 
are over fifty varieties cultivated in the 
United States, and half of them are 
unworthy of attention. Perhaps half 
of the remainder have some good qual- 
ities, and are worthy, in some locali- 
ties, of considerable attention. Some 
of the best may be very early in bear- 
ing, and, hence, profitable for early 
marketing. Some may be very pro- 
lific and hardy, and may do well on 
thin lands, and shift well with weeds 
and poor culture. But farmers and 
gardeners need some one variety of po- 
tato that combines, as nearly as possi- 
ble, all the excellent points that any 
variety can contain. And, though the 
new broom is said to sweep clean at 
first, yet that quality may not place it 
ahead of all others. The Early Rose 
sold last spring in Salem at fifteen 
dollars per bushel, and has been tested 
by this time. How many superior 
points does it possess? I call upon its 
patrons to answer. I do not disparage 
that potato. If it can fill the demand, 
as a good article for early use, and is 
ahead of all others for one month, all 
right.” 

But is there a potato that is early in 
maturing, of superior quality, hardy, 
never takes the second year’s growth in 
the fall, keeps well the year round, 
never sprouts till in the spring, is easily 
dug, heavy in bulk, small tops, and in 
demand above all others? And is it 
fully acclimated, and clear of any dis- 
ease ? 

Yes, we have just that potato; and it 
is known generally as the ‘‘Savage”’ po- 
tato. But the true name is the Dimick 
potato—it having been originated from 
the ball by the elder Mr. Dimick, be- 
fore his death. Itis a native of Mari- 
on county, Oregon. 


Prorits on Povuttry.—J. 8S. Cushing, 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., forwarded the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to his ex- 
perience with poultry: ‘‘ I feed my hens 
mostly with corn in winter, giving them 
frequently sheep’s haslets, hashed af- 
ter boiling; and two or three times per 
week a table-spoonful of cayenne pep- 
per (to each dozen hens), mixed with 
dough. They also get fresh, clean wa- 
terdaily. Hens want a good warm coop, 
kept clean and dry. The manure they 
make pays for the trouble of taking 
care ofthem. Inthe subjoined account 
I give them credit for every egg they 
have laid at the price at the time, and 
also credit those killed at the price they 
would bring at the market. 1 believe 
it would be well to feed one day with 
corn, and the next with meat and corn ; 
sometimes with oats or buckwheat, giv- 
ing them a change of food; but not 
having tried it cannot say. They are 
generally fed twice a day ; some say: 
keep food by them all the time. In 
summer, when they can get to the 
ground, they do not need meat. In 
winter, they have a box of ashes sup- 
plied for them to dust in, and it is well 
to give them oyster-shells pounded up 
fine, together with their own egg-shells 
crushed up.” Statistics were appended 
showing that the net returns from five 
hens in three years were $93.30, not to 
speak of eggs and chickens used in the 


family. 


Verrcu’s New Avtumn Giant Cat.i- 


is praised by all the English| 
ho sonous character. 


journals as a most valuable acquisition. 
It is quite distinct, and valuable not on- 
ly for its colossal proportions, but for 
its beautiful appearance on the table, 
and its excellent flavor. The heads re- 
main perfectly solid, and of the purest 
white, until they attain the diameter of 
twelve inches. For exhibition and 


marketing it is pronounced A 1. 


THE 


When well cured, as 


= 


Pror. H. E. Couron said: ‘The best 
paint for any kind of métal roof is zinc 
lead; next, brown zinc—but they are 
somewhat costly. The various oxides 
of iron, as Grafton, Richmond; Law- 
rence’s, Prince’s, and other metallic 


called brown or red zinc. The various 
ochres are all oxides of iron. In the 
country a farmer has only to go to his 
drug or paint store, buy his metallic 
paint—they are generally sold dry, not 
in oil—mix one-third boiled oil, two- 
thirds raw linseed oil. A white roof is 
the best in a hot climate, but, as we 
have said, they are most costly, yet 
they probably pay inthe end. White 
lead, however, should never be used, 
but zine lead, as the white lead soon 
corrodes, and ordinary zinc is apt to 
crack off.” Mr. Ely said he had used 
tons of Prince’s metallic paint, which 
had given entire satisfaction; it is so 
cheap it can be renewed every three 
years.— Hearth and Home. | 


Arctic Expnorations.—The United 
States steamer Periwinkle, of 387 tons 
burden, in which Captain Hall intends 
to convey his exploring party to the 


the Washington navy yard, receiving a 
complete overhauling. She is being 
strengthened with heavy timbers, and 
will receive additional sheathing, with 
a coating of cork interposed. Of her 
two boilers, one is arranged so that 
blubber can be used as fuel. A pro- 
peller-well is to be attached for the 
protection of the screw against the ice. 
The work of repairing is under the su- 
pervision of a constructor who has had 


|charge of fitting out the vessels em- 


ployed in former Arctic expeditions. 
The Periwinkle, it is stated, will, when 
completed, be in almost as good con- 
dition asa new vessel. The éxpedi- 
tion, it is anticipated, will sail in May. 


— 


or Artiriciat Icze.—It is 
found that crystals of artificial ice are 
essentially different from those of nat- 
ural ice, the former being much more 
solid, while the latter, from its tenden- 


a larger surface to the atmosphere, is 
far.less durable. Fish buyers, there- 
fore, estimate that 30 per cent. less of 
artificial than of natural ice suffices to 
preserve an equal quantity of fish in an 
equally good condition during a jour- 
ney. In New Orleans, where artificial 
ice has been used extensively for sever- 
al years, it has been found that it will 
remain a much longer time unmelted 
in an ice-pitcher than ice formed in the 
natural way. 


Mr. Lockyer thinks the observations 
of the recent eclipse of the sun, with the 
spectroscope, show, (1) a solar chro- 
mosphere extending five or six minutes 
from the sun above the moon, its last 
layers being of cool hydrogen, with a 
green line in the spectrum, implying, 
possibly, a new element; (2) outside of 
this stratum, rays, due partly to our 
own atmosphere, and partly to the eyes 
of observers, who describe them vari- 
ously; (3) a white light of the chromos- 
phere above the prominences seen in an 
eclipse, due to a strong reflection of 
solar light; and (4) the rosy tinge of the 
corona proper, beyond the five or six 
minutes from the sun, due to our at- 
mosphere. 


Op shoes are turned to account by 
manufacturers in the following man- 
ner: They are cut into very small 
pieces, and kept for a couple of days in 
chloride of sulphur. The effect of this 
is to make the leather hard and brittle. 
Next, the material is withdrawn from 
the action of the chloride of sulphur, 
washed with water, and dried. When 
thoroughly dry, it is ground to powder, 
and mixed with some substance like 
glue or gum, that causes it to adhere 
together. It is then pressed into 
molds and shaped into buttons, combs, 
knife-handles, etc. So it may come to 
pass that you will comb your hair with 
a boot, and fasten your clothes with a 


slipper. 


JEWELER’S CEMENT.—The following is 
a recipe for a strong cement, used by 


of attaching precious stones to metallic 
surfaces: Take six pieces of gum mas- 
tic, the size of peas, and dissolve in the 
smallest possible quantity of alcohol. 
Soften some isinglass in water, and 
saturate strong brandy with it, till you 
have two ounces of glue; then rub in 
two small pieces of sal ammoniac. 
Mix the two preparations at a heat. 
Keep well stoppered. Set the bottle 
in hot water before using. It is said 
by the Turks that this preparation will 
unite two metallic surfaces, even pol- 
ished steel. 


Tur Journal of Chemistry calls atten- 
tion to the dangerous qualities of gal- 
vanized-iron pipe when employed for 


In spite of its cleanly appearance, it is 
likely to rust even more rapidly than 
clear iron. ‘‘The superficial covering 
of zinc is rapidly decomposed under 
the influence of ordinary pond and 
spring waters, and the oxide, carbon- 
ate, and chloride of zine are formed, 
which salts are of a deleterious or poi- 
This covering of 
zine on the interior is attacked imme- 
diately when water is allowed to flow 
through, and in some instances we have 
known it to be entirely removed in 
forty-eight hours. | 


Our worst misfortunes gre those that 


never befall us. 


paints, are next best, and much cheap- | 
er; & mixture of zinc and oxide of iron, 


Arctic regions, is now on the ways at 


_cy to split into flakes, and thus expose | 


some oriental nations, for the purpose 


conducting water for culinary purposes. | 


Business Directory. 


nia ‘Oface— Successors to Geo. E, 
gomery, San Francisco. H. H. Lawrence, Manager. J.A. 


BOOK-BINDERS. bug 


artling & Kimball—Book-Binders, Paper Rulers 
and Blank Book Manufacturers, 505 Clay St., south- 
‘West ce Sansome. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


oomis, W . E—Periodical and Stationery Depot 
4 corner Sansomeand 
tions received. Agent for Koch’s Patent Binders. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


ers, H. M. & Co—Pieneer Shoe Factory. Man- 
ufacturers of and l3slers in Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Boots and Shoes, No. 238 £:sca y Street. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Haines H. T—Manufacturer of Santa Cruz Lime, 
importer of Cement, Plaster, Fire Brick, Hair, Nails, 
etc., corner of Market:and First Streets. 
CORDAGE. 
ubbs & Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 
T 613 Front Street, San Francisco. 


CUTLERY. 
M—Cutler, 415 Kearny Street, San Fran- 


» 


 DRUGGISTS. 


Gk, Justin & Bro—Successors to Gates & 
Keith, Druggists and Apothecaries, 219 Montgomery 
Street, Russ House Block. 


Hostetter & Co—Wholesale Drug- 
| gists, exclusive agents Hostetter’s and Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, Nos. 416 and 418 Front Street. 


ENGRAVERS. 
ruworthy, F. M—Engraver of Stencil Plates‘ 


Brands, etc., 321 Front Street, corner Commercial, 
San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, Ink and Cups. 


PIREARMS. 


urry 
and Pistols of every description, 113 Sansome Street, 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 
eston, C. W —General Commission Dealer in 
Fruit, Country Produce, etc., Pacific Fruit Market. 


GOLD PENS. 


Dearce, H. D—Manufacturer and importer of Gold 
Pens, Holders, and cases, 606 Montgomery Street. 


HATTERS. 


dams, the Hatter, can be found at 657 Washiagton 
Street. Call and see him. 


hiele, J—Manufacturer of Hats and Caps, 625 Com- 
mercial Street. 


he Hat Store, No. 647 Washington Street, San 
Francisco, is ‘‘ the”’ place to buy your Hats. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


“\raftsmen’s Life Insurance Co. of New 
York—E. H. Shaw & Co., General Agents for Pacific 
Coast, 432 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


acific Insurance Co—Of San Francisco. Gold 
Assets, $1,700,000. Jonathan Hunt, President. A. 
J. Ralston, Secretary. 422 California Street. 


IRON WORKS. 


anscom & Co—Ztna Iron Works, southeast cor. 
First and Tehama Streets. Manufacturers of Iron 
Castings and Machinery of all kinds. — 


LAWYERS. 


& Drown —Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


ray & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
San Francisco, Cal., in building of Pacific Insur- 
ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


MACHINERY 


B erry and Place, Importers Wood-working 
Machinery,Turbine Water-wheels, Pressure Blowers, 
Steam Pumps, Belting, Supplies, etc., 112 and 114 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. 


mith, C. W. M—United States and European Pa- 
tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. Patents ob- 
tained in all places where pdtent laws exist. 


ewey & Co—United States and Foreign Patent 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood En- 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


PAINTERS. 
\ 


| ernard, C. A—House and Sign Painter, N. E. cor. 
Montgomery and Clay Streets. All orders promptly 
executed in the best style of the art. 


Streets. Subscrip.. 


» N. & Bro—Importers of Shot Guns, Rifles 


Prices for the 


BUCKEYE MOWER AND 
REAPER, 


Reduced for 1871. 


ALSO, EXTRAS REDUCED. 


The Best Machine in use. Parties in purchasing should be 
sure to get the Genuine Buckeye Machine, manufactured by 
ADRIANCE PLATT & CO., New York. 


We offer the 


BUCKEYE SELF-RAKING REAPER 


To Farmers with the utmost confidence, knowing they are 
superior to any Self-Raking Reaper yet invented. They have 
been thoroughly tested in California for three years, and 
give the utmost satisfaction. 


Sole agents for the celebrated 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER, 


manufactured by C. Aultman & Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Also, the genuine 


HAINES HEADER, 


manufactured at Pekin, Illinois. 
Sole agents for 


Hollingsworth Wheel Horse-Rakes 


AND 


Burdick’s National Feed Cutters. 


For sale— 


KIRBY MOWER AND REAPER, 
WOOD’S MOWERS, 
HOADLEY STEAM ENGINES, 


And a complete stock of Agricultural Implements and 
Hardware. Send for circulars. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO., 
108 and 110 Front Street, 
Also, 12 and 14 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


W. T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDRY 


Corner Mission and Fremont Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church & Steamboat 
Bells and Gongs, 


BRass CASTINGS OF ALE 
KINDS, FIRE En GINE., 
FORCEAND LIFT Pumps, 
CovupPpLines, 
8 TUBES FORSTEAM BOIL 
ERS, STEAM GAUGES, 
MAGNETIC GAUGES, 
STEAM COCKS& VALVES 
of all descriptions, 


HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 
FOR MINING PURPOSES, 

Iron Pipe F'urnished with Fittings. 

Garratt’s Improved Journal Metal. 


te All kinds of SHIP WORK and CC MPOSIIT 
{RON NAILS, at lowest rates. ee 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
orse, G. D—Photographic Gallery, No. 315 Mont- 
gomery Street. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Gare J. H—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 48 and 
49 Washington Market. 
POWDER. 


Yandmann, Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


FRINTERS. 
acon & Company-—Still continue at the old 


stand, 536 Clay St., below Montgomery, and give satis- 
faction to all whoemploy them, in time, quality and price. 


armany, John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, Stock 


arr, M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 
Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 


Cosmopolitan Printing Company.—Mahon, 
Rapp, Thomas & Co, 505 Clay street, corner of Sansome, 
San Francisco. 


Ceri. & Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printers, 
536 Market Street, just below Montgomery Street, 
opposite Second. 


\ondero, C. & Co—Printers, 520 and 622 Clay St: 
feos Printing done in English, French, Spanish and 
allan. 


astman, Frank—Book and Job Printer, (Franklin 
Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give him a call. 


Gpaulding & Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 
Book and Job Printing Office, No. 414 Clay Street, 
belowSansome, San Francisco. Music promptly printed, 


Wore Jos. & Co—Fancy, Book, Card and 
Job Printers and Electrotypers, 417 Clay Street, 
below Sansome. 


REAL ESTATE. 
arter, Chas. D—Real Estate Agent, office of the 


‘*San Francisco Real Estate Circular,’ 410 Califor- 
nia street, two'doors west of the Bank of California. 


SILVER WARE. 
anderslice, W. K. & Co—Silversmiths, manu 


facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silver Ware 
wholesale and retail, 810 Montgomery St., above Jackson 


HASKELL & CO., 
GROCERS AND TEA MERCHANTS, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN TEA CHEST. 


INro. GOS Market Street, 
(Near Second Street, ) 

IN THE GRAND HOTEL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
“Wholesale Prices for Goods in Original Packages. 


HENRY DUTTON, JR. 
DUTTON & MOORE, 


DEALERS 


JOHN A. MOORE, 


Pier 7 Stewart Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


~ 


Circular, etc., Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. | 


Hay and Grain.,| 


Elgin Watches. 
ELEGANT, DURABLE, 


ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 


The Cheapest for their qualities of anyin Market. Com 
bining improvements not found on any other 
American Watch, 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


I do not wish to inform you, reader, that Dr. Wonderful, 
or any other man, has discovered a remedy that cures Con- 
sumption, when the lungs are half consumed, in short, will 
cure all diseases whéther of mind, body, or estate, make 
men live forever, and leave death to play for want of work, 
and is designed to make our sublunary sphere a blisstul Para- 
dise, to which Heaven itself shall be but aside show. You 
have heard enough of that kind cf humbuggery. But 
when I tell you that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will posi- 
tively cure the worst cases of Catarrh in the head, I only 
assert that which thousands can testify to. I will pay 
reward foracase that [cannot cure. A pamphlet, giving 
symptoms and other information, sent free to any address. 
This remedy is 


SOLD BY MOST DRUGGISTS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 60 cts., or four packages for two dollars. 


Beware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. See 
that my Private Stamp, which is a positive guarantee of 
genuineness, is upon the outside wrapper. Remember that 
this private Stamp, issued by the United States Government 
ex preealy for stamping my medicines, has my portrait, name 
and address,and the words *“U. 8S. Certificate of Genuine- 
ness*’ engraved upon it, and need not be mistaken. Don’t 
be swindled by travelers and others, representing themselves 
as Dr. Sage. I am the only man now living that has the 
knowledge and right to manufacture the Py a Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, and I never travel to sell this medicine. 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOLOMON TESMORE, 


DEALER IN 


QO OYSTERS, 
Clams, and all kinds of Shell -Fish, 


STALLS NOS. 57,53 & 59 


California Market, 
ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. 
Public or Private Parties, Families, Hotels and Restsu- 


rants supplied at short notice. Oysters 
cooked and served to order. 


LADIE8 AND GENTLEMEN'S OYSTER ROOM OPEN Fi0M 6 A.M 


Untit MIDNIGHT. 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric Engines | 
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From the Commercia} Heraldand Market Review. 


Commercial Intelligence. 


There is quite a cessation in our grain supplies. The 
high prices ruling do not seem to move holders to market 
freely their surplus stores, and of which considerable is 
yet held buok, chiefly by well-to-do farmers, many of whom 
are not fully satisfied as to the growing. crops, and, there- 
fore, prefer to hold on awhile longer. Distillers have paid 
during the week as high as 2%c @ b for 300 tons choice 
Oregon Wheat. This is, however,an extreme rate; it is 
far beyond the views of millers—higher, in proportion, 
than Flour, and far above the views of exporters, although 
eur latest Liverpool quotation comes through at 12s éd, 
against 9s, the ruling rate a year since. Thus far during 
April we have received liberal supplies of Oregon Wheat 
and Flour: the former purchased to arrive, ands ce 
resold at a handsome advance, The more recent ar- 
rivals incluje the cargoes per Oriflamme, Whist- 
ler, and Webfoot. The Flour is held for the most 
part much above the views of exporters, yet enters 
liberally into the local trade of the city, as it can 
be furnished cheaper than the mills hereabout can buy 
Wheat and grind into Flour. Consequently, our mills are, 
for the most part, idle. Barley is now in request, having 
attained the highest point of the season. Oats are also 
sought after at enhanced rates; while Corn has unexpect- 
edly become very scarce, and now commands the same 
price as Wheat. There has of late been an unusual feed 
demand for this grain for fattening stock Hogs. Within 
the past few days, there has been quite a speculative de- 
mand for White Beans, prices for which seem to be hard- 
ening. Hay sympathizes with feed grains and now com- 
mands enhanced rates. Potatoes, on the eontrary, are low- 
er; receipts from the North large, while the new Mission 
crop begins to appear to some extent. 

Wool arrives very freely, commanding high prices, It is 
said that there are now thirty buyers from the East 
here, and they are eager purchasers, shipping the same 
overland at 2'sc # th, currency, delivered wherever re- 
quired at the East, while the Panama steamers charge 2c 
B tb, gold, delivered in New York. Hides continue to rule 
high, even more so than Leather. Tallow is steady in 
price, but with a moderate demand. 

Dairy Products come forward freely. Prices of both 
Butter and Cheese are yet remunerative, and in order to 
prevent any further decline, a much larger portion than 
usual is now being packed into firkins and pickled. 

Our market for fresh meats is well supplied. Beef con- 
tinues quite firm, though Veal shows a slight decline, 
while Mutton and Lamb are unchanged. Pork is more 
abundant and lower. Large numbers of Sheep arrive by 
the southern coast steamers, while the supply of Beef Cat- 
tle by rail from Nevada continues liberal]. 

Strawberries are now arriving quite freely, and prices 
constantly shading off as the supplies increase. Asparz- 
gus, Green Peas, New Potatoes, etc., are plentiful, selling 
at reasonable prices. 

A few words as to the crop prospects of the coast. Our 
exchanges are tor the most part hopeful. There are, how- 
ever, one or two notable exceptions; yet this is a chronic 
complaint with some, and has but little weight with us, 
The Stockton Independent, of the Sth inst., thus remarks 
concerning the condition of the crops: 


A week ago the prospects for anything like half a harvest 
were gloomy enough, but a happy change has been produ- 
ced by the late rains. Had the dry weather continued as 
much as a week longer, the failures inthe grain crop 
throughout the valley would have been complete, but for- 
tunately the prospects have greatly brightened within the 
last few days. We have seen and conversed with farmers 
residing in the northwestern part of the county, who state 
that they are sure of afair crop. In the eastern part of 
the county, the young grain, which was drooping, has been 
revived and greatly invigorated, and now the owners enter- 
tain strong hopes of reaping profitably. The 
holds good throughout the southern pee of 
the county on the east side of the San 
Joaquin River: but the crops on the west side of the 
stream, or onthe plains between the river-bottom lands 
and the foot-hills of the Coast Range, have completely 
died out. The tidings from Stanislaus County, and far- 
ther south in the valley. are encouraging. The last rains 
moistened the soil to a depth of about tive inches in Para- 
dise Valley; and throughout the mining counties east of 
the San Joaquin Valley rain has fallen very copiously, We 
are told that it fell in torrents for several hours in succes 
sion in the vicinity of Spring Valley, Calaveras County 
and at Linden, about twelve miles east from Stockton, the 
quantity that fell dnring the late storm was about double 
the amount that fell in the city and immediate vicinity 
during the same time. Several farmers who had concluded 
to put their stock on their extensive fields of wheat, have 
now abandoned that intention, believing that they will yet 
realize a fair crop of grain The presers prospect encour- 
ages the belief that the harvest throughout the valley will 
not fall short of that of last year. 


We might extend greatly our clippings, were it necessary; 
but we are convinced that without more rain we will have 
as good crops as last year, and full as large a surplus for 
export, while with another inch of rain in April, we will 
have a much more bountiful harvest than in 1870. At all 
events, there will be noscarcity. The question that most 
concerns us1s, how great will be the surplus for export? Of 
one thing we feel assured: that the coast counties, includ- 
ing the Salinas Va!lley, will produce bountifully. We are 
now within about sixty days from the time of harvest. The 
Gilroy Advocate, of April 8th, has the followirg: 


The opportune rains of the present week have done much 
to allay the gloomy anticipation of California. From all 
parts of the State we read the glad tidings of refreshing 
showers. The half-withered grass and sickly grain have 
raised their drooping heads and again nod in the sunshine 
of athrifty growth that promises to our anxious husband- 
men in the coming harvest a fair, if not a remunerative, 
recompense for their toil and time. Malcolm Mount, one 
of our most thorough farmers, brought to this office one 
day this week, a sheaf of barley measuring forty-three inch- 
es in length, that was sown in January. Mr. Mount plowed 
deep and harrowed the grain in thoroughly, which accounts 
for the prosperous condition of his crop. Had all our farm- 
ers done likewise. we would hear less gloomy prognostica- 
tions about the failure of crops. Nine-tenths of the failure 
of grain crops is attributable to the miserable manner in 
which the ground is prepared for the seed. 


From the Butte County Northern Enterprise, of April 8th: 

We have had two days and nights rain, affording all that 
is needed for the crops. 

The exports for the past week have been as follows: 
Montana, for Mexican ports, carried 217 bbls Flour, 2,010 
flasks Quicksilver, Machinery, etc., valued at $170,950. Ne- 
vada, for Honolulu, had 63 pkgs Bread, etc., valued at 
$11,518; same, for New Zealand, had 734 doz Brooms, 70 
bbls Salmon, etc., valued at $4,443; same, for Australia, 
had 888 doz Brooms, 300 bxs Fish, etc., Yalued at $4,543. J. 
B. Lincoln, for Pacasmayo (Peru), carried 38,000 Railroad 
Ties, valued at $15,200. 

OATS—With light offerings, the few sales making are at 
enhanced figures—§2 asked for choice. Small sales at $1 75 
@1 90 ctl. 

CORN—The demand greatly exceeds the supply. Sales 
have been made at $2 60@2 65; some holders now asking 
$2 75 PB ctl. 

BEANS-—There isa speculative demand for small White 
and Pea. Holders generally firm forall sorts. We quote 
Whites, 2@2'4c; Pink, 1%c; Bayos, 2@2%c. 

BRAN-—The present price is $30 ® ton at the mills. 

MIDDLINGS--The demand is good at $35. We quote 
Fine, $43@44 ton. 

HOPS—The last purchase of 1870 crop was atl0c. The 
Boston Produce Market Report of March 30th says there has 
been some movement in the best qualities,and brewers 
have taken choice lots, not because of actual need, but 
for the reason that they knew the price is very low, and are 
willing to lay in a stock of such samples assuit. We have 
to report the arrival of alot of 16¢ bales choice California, 
by Pacific Railroad, which is the first direct shipment from 
California to Boston, of which we are aware. They com- 
mand an extra price. Ordinary grades of new and old are 
moved only at buyers’ prices. The Mark Lane Express says 
of the London market: “The limited demand now pre- 
vailing for all classes of Hops renders our market exceed- 
ingly inactive. Holders, however, of fine qualities show 
no disposition to give way, and continue to offer them very 
sparingly.’’ The Boston{ quotations are: Good to prime, 
growth of 1870, 10@i2c; fair to good, do, 7@lvc. 

HAY~—Prices are the turn dearer, say $14 0@16 50. 

ONIONS—Choice Oregon are scarce at $3@3 50 8 100 bs. 
Common Bays dull of sale at $1@1 50. 

OIL CAKE MEAL—The mill price to dealers is $33 
ton. 

RY E—Small sales at #2 100 bs. 

BUCKWHEAT—Small sales at #3 100 bs. 

SEEDS — We quote Alfalfa, léc; Canary, 8c; Flax, 
3@3‘¢c; Castor Beans, 4'éc. 

BEES WAxX—Is very scarce, and quotable at 25@30c hb. 

TALLOW—There is a good steady demand at7'sc for all 
offered. Choice is held at 8c. 

POTATOES -—The arrivals exceed the demand. Bodegas, 
$1 40@1 Tv; Humboldts, $1 70@1 90; extra choice in store, 
$2 8 100 hs. New crop from the Mission now coming in 
quite freely at 

CATTLE—The market for Beef is poorly supplied, and 
prices higher. We quote slaughterers’ prices as follows: 
Beef, per quarter, 8@10c; Sheep, 5@6c; Lambs, 8@l0c; 
‘Calves, 6@9c bh. Pork on foot is selling at 6@7%c@ D; 
do, dressed. 10@11c. 

POULTRY~—Is plentiful. Spring Chickens, $5 50@7: Hens 
and Roosters, $7@7 50: Ducks, tame, $7 0 @8 50 ® dozen: 
ditto, wild, $1@]1 50; Geese, tame, $2 75@3 ® pair; ditto, 
wild, $1@2 doz; Turkeys, 19@2ic bh; Hare, $1 50 
RW doz: Doves, 0@ise do; Snipe, 15ce@Fl do; do, English, 
$1 50@2 do. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS — The supply is now becoming of 
considerable volume, and prices of both Butter and Cheese 
droop accordingly. We quote fresh Butter—rolls, 2244@ 
28c; fkegs, 25@30c. Cheese is in good supply; California 
‘selling freely at 10@l4c. Eggs are in fair supply—Califor- 
‘nia fresh, 274@28c; California Lard, 5 and 10-f tins, 15 to 

l6c; Oregon selling at 15@15‘¢c, according to package. 

FRUIT—Strawberries are now arriving quite freely. The 
market is fully supplied with Oranges, Lemons, Limes, 
Bananas, etc. Winter Apples are yet plentiful, but Dried 
Apples, Peaches, etc., are very scarce and high. Aspara- 
gus, Green Peas, and other seasonable vegetables, are be- 
coming quite abundant. Howe & Hall furnish the following 
quotations: Apples, @ box—choice, $1 75@2 50; common, 75c 
@l 25. Pears, # box, $1 50@2 50. Oranges, # M—Los An- 
geles, choice $40@50, common $25@30; Tahiti, $30. _Lem- 

ons—Los Angeles, $2 0@3 ® 100; Sicily $12@14 ® box. 
Limes, $25@30 @ M. Cocoanuts, $12 50 $ 100. Pineapples, 


hoice, 1W@12>4c rie ppies, c 

Pl pitted b: common, Strawberries, 

20@25¢ 
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the Commercial Herald. 
** SCUM.”’ 


The detestable Mormon Violators of law who 
have placed themselves in open antagonism to 
the United States by the commission of flagrant 
acts which would doom citizens of other States 
and Territories to the Penitentiary, if not to 
the gallows, feel highly indignant that we used 
the word ‘‘scum’’ when alluding to them. 
Had there been another term more significant 
of their actual condition and real character, as 
demonstrated by themselves, we would have 
-used it in preference. It must not, however, 


Mormondom in this designation. There are 
many well-disposed people among them who 
are themselves earnestly engaged in the effort 
to weed out the libidinous, murderous, and 
law-defying of Utah. The epithet is applicable 
only to such, and if there can be found under 
the canopy of heaven a viler class of human be- 
ings, they can only exist in the still unexplored 
regions of our globe. All who are conscious of 
having done no wrong; of never placing them- 
selves in open or secret opposition to the laws; 
of being desirous to do their duties as good cit- 
izens of the United States, and of aiding its 
courts to perform their proper functions, will 
naturally comprehend that they are not in- 
cluded in the category which properly comes 
under the head of ‘‘scum.’’ Every man will 
know whether the cap fits him or not.. We 
have uttered no word that cannot be proven to 
the letter. Our last article gave the facts as 
announced by Judge McKean himself from the 
bench of the United States Third District Court 
in Utah. It is true that the measures passed 
by the Territorial Assembly are in conflict with 
the laws of the United States. Itis true that 
justice is barred from access by the existence of 
such conflict. Itis true that the High Priest- 
hood is the source and fotntain-head of the 
rebellious condition which exists. It is true, 
as Judge McKean remarked, that there are 
murderers in the Territory who cannot be 
brought to trial because of the obstacles inter- 
posed, directly or indirectly, by the High 
Priesthood. It is true that polygamy is openly 
practiced and shamelessly gloried in by many 
men in that Territory in defiance of law. 
It is true that Judge McKean has refused cit- 
izenship to many polygamists, for the reason of 
their libidinous practices. We give a case as 
example. Sandberg, a Swede, and Horsley, 
an Englishman, applied for naturalization; and 
as itis requisite that all applicants must be 
men of ‘‘good moral character,’’ attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same; and as it is impor- 
tant to learn their views of the rights and du- 
ties of American citizens, and whether or not 
they believed the Acts of Congress prohibiting 
polygamy to be binding on them, they were 
duly interrogated. Sandberg answered, that 
he regarded it as in accordance with the laws 
of God for a man to have more than one wife 
at the same time; and thatif the laws of the 
country forbade it, he thought it his duty to 
obey the laws of God rather than the laws of 
man. Horsley refused to answer, and by his 
manner as well as by his remarks, gave the 
court to understand that it was his own busi- 
ness, and not the business of the court. Such 
people we designate as, ‘‘scum,’’ and most 
properly. A venal contemporary is of opinion 
that because our merchants do some trading 
with those of Utah, it is impolitic to chastise 
the evil-minded, law-defying refuse of that 
community; that itis better to permit all sorts 
of villainies to go unvisited and unpublished, 
rather than run the risk of losing a few dollars; 
that it is the proper thing to keep ‘‘mum,’’ no 
matter how much rascality may be perpetrated, 
rather than expose it when money is at stake. 
The Alia can continue its pursuit of that pol- 
icy, but protest against its attempt to impose it 
upon our acceptance. We will not, like it, 
crook the ‘‘ pregnant hinges of the knee, that 
thrift may follow fawning.’’ Nor does it con- 
fer any compliment upon the merchants of 
Utah by gratuitously classing them with the 
vile refuse we denominate ‘‘scum.’’ Itis not 
probable that they have laid any claims to that 
appellation, ‘and until they do, it would be 
as well not to be so prompt to defend what 
has not been assailed. 


[From the Commercial Herald. 


MOVEMENT OF ORES AND CRUDE BULLION IN THE 
STATE OF NEVADA, 


The report of the State Mineralogist of Ne- 
vada, for the two years ending with 1870, comes 
to hand, making a very interesting exhibit of 
the product of ores and bullion, their exporta- 
tion, and other matters connected with the min- 
ing interest during that period. From this val- 
uable document we learn that only 3,885 pounds 
of ore were, during the twenty-three months 
ending with November 31, 1870, forwarded from 
that State to Eastern markets, while there were 
nearly fifteen million pounds sent to San Fran- 
cisco, 2,947,535 pounds having been sent here 
in 1869, and 12,030,609 during the eleven 
months of 1870. In other words, there were 
7,500 tons of ore sent to this city against less 
than two tons sent eastward—a difference in our 
favor much larger than we had expected; since, 
while we have always contended for the superi- 
ority of this over all other points as a market 
for smelting ores and crude bullion, we had no 
idea that the advantages were so marked as to 
have determined hither almost the entire ship- 
ments of these ores from points so far east as 


| central and southeastern Nevada, whence near- 


ly the whole of them was sent. 

The quantity of base bullion, consisting of 
silver-lead bars, shipped from Nevada during 
the year 1870, amounted to 7,837,400 pounds— 
upward of 3,918 tons—of which about one-half 
came to this city, the balance going East. 

As these ores were worth in this city consid- 
erably over $100 per ton, their aggregate value 
may be set down at $1,000,000, while the ag- 
gregate value of the coarse bullion arriving 
here would amount to at least a quarter of a mill- 
ion more; adding a very important item to the 
volume of our local traffic, and giving us a fore- 
taste of the benefits we may ultimately expect 
to derive from railroad communication with the 
mineral regions of the distant interior. Prior 
to the extension of the railroad into central and 
eastern Nevada, whence the whole of this ore 
and bullion is derived, only a few tons of these 
commé@dities reached here from that section 
during 
it have ever been possible to transport them 
here in any quantity by wagon carriage. Now 


the monthly arrivals at this point are enormous; 


be understocd that we include the whole of 


é entire course of the year; nor would. 


the shipments for November, the last concern- 
ing which we have any data, having reached 
nearly a million pounds. In January, 1869, the 
ore shipments from Nevada amounted to about 
12,000 pounds, , Three months later, in. conse- 
quence of the railroad having been advanced 
nearer to the mines, they 
But little was done at smelting the base met- 
al ores till about the first of 1870, the product 
of bullion from that source having previously. 
been very trifling. As soon, however, as rail- 
road transportation was supplied, the business. 
started at once into activity and increased very 
rapidly; the shipments for January of that year 
— 119,247 pounds— having been advanced to 
1,200,000 pounds for the month of November 

Up till about the month of July, the quantity. 
sent East greatly exceeded that coming this 
way. Afterward, and up till the end of Novem- 
ber, the shipments West were much larger than 
to the East ; the quantity reaching this point 
during that month having been 974,070 pounds 
against 263,828 sent the other way. 


could dispose of their silver-bearing lead to 
better advantage in the Atlantic States and Eu- 
rope, made, for a time at first, heavy consign- 
ments in that direction. An experience of a 
few months, however, convinced them of their 
error, and they began shipping more freely to 
San Francisco, with the result above noted. 
In sending their metal East, the smelters found 
they were obliged to wait from five to six 
months for their returns, besides paying nearly 
twice as much freight as to this city, where 
they get their returns in thirty days, and uni- 
formly obtain better prices for their bars than 
elsewhere. | 

The moderate freight charges fixed by the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company for the car- 
riage of ores and base bullion from eastern Ne- 
vada to San Francisco has, no doubt, had much 
to do in determining shipments of these prod- 


ducts this way; and our citizens should ex- 
tend substantial aid to the several narrow-gauge 


railroads which it is proposed to build from dif- 
ferent points along the main trunk into the ad- 
jacent mines, as a means of further facilitating 
this traffic, which must soon come to be worth 
millions every year to our city. In a very short 
time central and eastern Nevada will contain a 
large and thrifty population, whose trade will 
be of great value to the community that may 
be able to secure it. As is well known, every 
people are apt to trade where their main staple 
finds a market. Hence, San Francisco should 
be put in railroad communication with these 
important mining regions as soon as possible. 
The Central Pacific Company have built a 
first-class road over the most difficult and ex- 
pensive portion of the route, which will serve 
as the main artery for this valuable traffic. 
They have also adopted a liberal policy and 
evinced a generally accommodating spirit to- 
ward the public, and it remains for the commu- 
nities benefited to give further efficiency to 
this policy and render this great thoroughfare 
more completely serviceable, by rendering these 
branch roads every assistance in their power. 


| From the Commercial Herald. | 


NEW SOURCE OF FUEL SUPPLY, 


A very superior article of Rocky Mountain 
coal is now arriving in considerable quantities 
at San Francisco, and also at various points 
along the line of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
This coal is semi-anthracite—that is, of a qual- 
ity partaking in about equal parts of the hard 
and the soft, or bituminous varieties — a pecul- 
iarity that adapts it to a greater variety of uses 
than any other fossil fuel of which we have any 
knowledge. It proves itself, on trial, to be a 
most superior article for domestic burning; an 
excellent generator of steam, and admirably 
adapted to every kind of furnace use. In each 
of these departments it has, under the most 
crucial tests, afforded absolute satisfaction, 
showing it to be the most economical fuel ever 
offered in this market. Besides the large per- 
centage of combustible matter it carries, im- 
parting to it large heating properties, this coal 
contains very little water or ash, and is without 
a trace of sulphur. This renders it cleanly and 
healthful, as well as a strong producer of heat. 
It burns up so completely as to:leave no clinker 
and hardly any residuum at all; emits no hurt- 
ful gases, and but little smoke, being so free 
from impurities as to scarcely leave a stain on 
the grate. While containing a sufficiency of 
bituminous substance to kindle readily, its den- 
sity causes it to last a long time, rendering it 
especially valuable for the sinelting of ores, 
manufacturing iron, and similar purposes. 

The pre-eminently good character of this coal 
is made apparent by the results of chemical an- 
alyses, which show it to possess 72.16 per cent. 
of carbon, 22.00 per cent. of volatile matter, 
and only 3.44 of water and 2.50 of ash, with no 
sulphur at all. With such heating capacities 
and freedom from noxious and waste materials, 
it is not surprising that this new candidate for 
favor should have met with commendation from 
every one that has given it atrial. The testi- 
monials in its favor are innumerable, emanating 


from steamboat men, manufacturers, house- 
holders, and, in short, every class of consum- 
ers. There are several places in the city where 
this coal can be obtained, the principal office 
of the company being at 440 California Street. 
The beds from which this coal is obtained are 
situated in Wyoming Territory, immediately on 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. They 
are just half-way between San Francisco and 
Omaha, being distant 957 miles from this city. 
They are represented as being of immense ex- | 
tent, a single stratum of the vein at Evanston, | 
from which the coal brought here is taken, hav- 
ing the extraordinary and almost incredible 
thickness of thirty-five feet. There are depos- 
its at many other points in the vicinity perhaps 
equally large, all being the property of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal and Iron Company, who 
are now raising from their Evanston mine be- 
tween three and four hundred tons daily. They 
could just as well take out a thousand, or even 
two thousand tons, had they facilities for get- 
ting as much to market. That they are able to 
transport this fuel such a distance overland to 
a market, is owing to the superior excellence of 
the article, its abundance, the facility with 
which it can be obtained, proximity of the beds 
to the railway, the prudent and energetic man- 
agement of the company, and finally to the lib-| 
eral policy of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- } 
pany, who, witha view to encouraging ship- 
ments this way, have reduced freights to a very 
low figure. But for this latter circumstance, 
this coal, which is likely to be of such immense 
advantage to our citizens, could not have been 
brought here at all; though we suppose this, 
like all the benefits this company have confer- 
red upon the public, will be ignored by those 
who make it a basin ess to misrepresent and de- 
cry them. The present price of this coal at the 


reached 300,000,| N 


The miners, under the impression that they | 


“wholesale Prices Current. 


Correeted weekly by H.. BRats, Editor ofthe 


Soda Biscuit....— 8 @— 10 
Cakes intins....— 10 @— 1l 


Adamantine....— 14 
Cement, etc. 
Kosendale..... .. 3 50 4 50 
Plaster, Calc’d.. 3 25 3 50 
Cigars. 
Havana........110 185— 
Cal'a Havana.. 85 — @150— 
Conn. GOs 45 — @ 60— 
50. @ 60— 


M 

Coal. 

Australian. mee @13 
Bell’ham Bay...10 — @— — 


Caiifornia. eeeeee 8 @ 8 25 
Coos Bay....... 3 — 
Liverpool.......— — Gin 
Scranton.......- 


15 

IsI..12 — @— — 

offec. 
Costa Rica......— 143 
Guatemala, ...— 
Java,0.G. 24 @- — 
Kona, green.....— 15 @— 


Balsam Cop....— 95 @ 1 — 
So a, 
Borax. 25 @— 35 

Brimstone, Am. 

roll 34 a— 4 

do California..— 4 
Castor Oil, East 

India, refined. 2 50 @—- — 
Do Baker's..... 2 25 
Cream Lfartar...— 35 @— 45 
Copperas... «...— — 3 


— 6 @—8 
Hydro Potass... 
Nitric Acid.....— 16 
9— 
Opium,China 
10 taels. spy hl 8 50 @ 9 pu 
Oil, Annis....... 4— @ 4 50 
Sal Soda........ — 24 
Saleratus,? 8 @— 10 
Soda Ash........ 
Soda Caustic...— 8 @— 


Saltpeter, E. I. 
refined, 20 @— 25 
Do crude..... — 10 @— ll 


Sugar of Lead..— 40 @— — 
flour..— 8 @— 83 
3@- 4 
Sulphate Qui - 

$B 0z.... 2 20 @ 2 25 
Tart. Acid, # tb.— 70 @— 75 
Vitriol, Biue....— 10 @— 15 
Corks, # 1.000.. 450 @ 5 — 
Dry Goods. . 

DOMESTIC. __ 
Drills, bro. 30in.— i43 @— 15 

do ble’d28in.— 143 

do blue,28in.— 18 @— — 
Sheetings, br’n 

Standard, 36in— 123@— 133 
Do do, med. 36in— @— 12 


Do light, 36in...— 6}@— 173 
Do bie'd, qlight.- 38 @— 8% 
Do 7-8.... 83 @— lu 
Do 4-4 fine...... — 1s @— 21 

Do 8-4....... 373 
Do 10-4..... W @— 525 
Shirt’g.br'n30in— 73@— 10 


Apron and Fur- 
niture Check.— 16 @— 18 
Cambrics, col’d 
and bleached..— 
Cot’n F’l, heavy— 20 a— 30 
Cot’n F’l, light.— 18 20 
Cottonades... ..— 25 @— 35 
Denims,hvy 28in— 18 @— 28 
do light, 27in— 12 @— 14 
Hickory Stripes, 
heavy, 28 in...— 122@— 18 
Do light, 27 in...— Lig@— 138 
Prints, Merimac 
and Cochecos.— 104@— 114 
Do Sprague ,Pa- 
cific and Ham- 


do Ravens,28in— 20 @— 45 
Kentucky Jeans— 18 @— 40 


FOREIGN. 
Drills, ble’d, 25in— 20 @— 40 
Hickory Stripes, 

26 in.. 124Q@— 14 
Cottonades, 26in— 25 «— 40 
Denims, 26in....— 12 @— 14 
Table Damasks, 

bich’d Union, 


1-4@8-4. 
Do do Linen 7-4 
@s8-4 
Do br’n, 7-4@8-4— 60 @— 75 
Diaper, Russian.— — w— 25 
Burlaps. 36inch.— 10 @— 11 
do 40 inch.— 1l @— 12 
do 6V0 inch.— 16 @— — 
Print.32in, Eng.— 18 @— 20 
Sheet’s, bro, 36in— 13 @— 14 
do do 30in— 10 @— ll 
do bleac’d,3-4— 20 a— 35 
do Russia.....— 28 @— 30 
Fiax Canvas, 


CLOTHING. 

Oregon Cassiin’s - 75 @ 1 20 
Gray Overshirts 

10 50 @21 — 
Blueand Reddo.l4 — @18 — 
California do....15 50 @25 30 
Hickory Shirts... 5 — @12 — 
Check Linen do. 6 — @13 50 
Enfield mixed 

Undershirts 

and Drawers... 6 50 @ 9 — 
Satinet Pants...21 — @30 — 
Cassimere, do...36 — @60 -- 
Overalls....... @12 — 
Reef Jackets.. . 3 75 @6 — 
Goodyear’s bi‘k 

Rubber Coats. 3 50 @ 4 50 
Do white do.... 4 50 @ 5 50 
Do slate color.. 1 50 @ 3 — 
Sod Oty, 5 
Jo ry, 
Mackerel, Nol, 


# ht bbl...... 14 50 @15 — 
Do Nol, @kitt. 275 @4— 
Salmon, pickled, 

B ton 5 
Do smoked.....— 7 @=—-— 
Flour. 

Alviso Mills..... 6 50 @ 7 50 

Commer’! Mills. 6 50 @ T 50 

Golden Gate.... 6 50 7 50 

Golden Age..... 6 50 @ 7 50 

National Mills.. # 50 @ 7 50° 
Oregon........ -- 6 50 @ 7 AD 

Stockton City... 6 50 @ 7 5) 

Santa Clara..... 6 50 @ 7 50 

French Conserves. 


Vineg 

Sardines, hf bx.— — @ 3 75 
Sardines, qr bx.— — @ 2 75 
Fruits aad Preserves. 
Apples, Dried...— 10 @— 12 
Peaches, Dried .— 10 @— 12 
F 1s Smyrna, 


Do new......... — 20 @— 25 
runes, li:ung’n— 12 @— 13 

Raisins, Layer, 
4— @ 47175 


box 
Currants, Zante.— aoe 12 


Peanuts, Cal....— 6 @— 7 
Ginger, Pres’vd, 


ries, ® galion.— 60 @— 75 
CurrantJelly, 


tins.......4— 475 
Honey, 2-1 tins. 3 25 4— 
Green Corn..... 230 @3— 
Green Peas..... 


O StETS....cecee8 2 50 @ 3 — 
Cc AMS. -cccer:cos 2 75 — 
Lobster, tins 4 — @— — 


Turkey, 2-ib tins 3 7 4— 
4— 4 25 
Gherkins, qts... 2 25 @—- — 
do hfgal3 — @ 4 — 
Cucumbers,kgs, 
gallon...... — 40 @— 45 
Grain. 
Wheat, Cal..... 2 65 @ 2 75 
do Oregon. 2 70 @ 2 75 
Barley, brewing 1 85 @ 1 90 
do feed.... 175 @ 1 80 
Oats, California. 175 @ 2 00 
Corn, White. 2 65 @ 2 75 
do Yellow... 2 6 @ 2 75 
Peas, Split...... — 5@— 6 
Beans, Bayos...— 2 @— — 
do hite...— 2@—— 


Gunny Bags. 
In bales, each...— — @— 25 
In bundles......— — @— 20 
Cheekun’s......— — @— 22 
Gunpowder. 
Cal. Blasting....— — @ 2 50 
Dupont’s Blast- 
ing. # keg....— — @ 2 25 
Hazard's do do..— — 


CANISTER. 
Haz.K b— — 50 
do Electric...— — 1 

do Am. Sport.— — @— 75 
Dupont, F F F G@— — @— 50 
Hardware. 

Hunt's Axes, 

146 — @17 — 

Deo Handled..... 17 — @18 — 


do Wrought.— 7@--— 


California 15 — @I8 
Hides 


Dry. 8... ...— 17 @— 134 
8 @— 9 


dépot is $13 25 for 2,240 pounds. 


Californian, 3 5 
do 1870 .— 10 123 


Lime. 
2 —@ 225 


Do FirTanned.. 3 — @' 4 — 
Calt Skins 


14 @— 17 
Sheep Skins, 
dozen Beet teses 2 50 @ 4 
Lumber. 
Humboldt, as- 
: sorted, M..15 — @28 — 
Puget Sound do.l5 — @26 — 
w’'d Boards.l6 — @27 — 
Redwood Floor.26 — @28 — 
do Fencing.18 — @ 
Port Orford Ce- 
45 — @50 — 
East'n Lumber.70 — @— — 
do Oak, Hick- 
ory and Ash 


ank 
Shingles, Redw. 2 
Laths.C 


i. 
Eureka and Cal. 1 
Matting. 
China.4-4.. 4 
China 5-4. 6 
China, 6-4.,..... 7 
Metais. 


IRON, 
Scotchand Eng- 


lish Pig, Bton 34 — @35 — 


Nutmegs, # 
Pepper, Grain..— 18 @— 19 


San Fran. do(A)— 14 4 


Golden Coffee C— 12 


12— | Ww 
6 


Am. White Pig.37 50 
Refined Bar, bad 
assortm’t, B 
Ref’d Bar, good 
assortm’'t, b— 
Boiler, No 1 to 4— 
Plate, No5to0 — 4 
Sheet,Nol0tul3— 44@—~ 5 
Sheet,Nol4to20— 5 @— 5 
Sheet,No24to27— 5 @— 34 


COPPER. 
Sheathing, ® th— 26 Q— — 
Sheathing, Old ,— — @— 17 
Sheathing, Yell.— 20 @— 22 
Do Old Yellow.— — @— 103 
Compos’n Nails.— 20 @— 2] 
Do Bolts........ — 20 @— 21 

TIN PLATES. 
Plates. Charcval 
box — @13 — 
Plates, 1C Char.10 — @10 50 
BancaTin Slabs,— — @— 42 

STEEL, 
English Cast 
Steel, B® h....— 15 @— 16 

QUICKSILVER. 


49 — 
3 
330— 4 


4 


Syrup, 
_ mia, 5 gallkegs— 9) @— — 
San Francisco, 

5 gail kegs....— 90 @— — 
Do hf bbis...... — 85 — 
— 823@— — 
Naval Stores. 

Pitch, @ bbl.... 6 @7 — 
8 — @i0 — 


Oakum, Navy,® 

bale of 50 tbs. 6 — @8 — 
Anchors, } 
Chains and Ca- 

bles, th..... 7 @ 8 


Oil. 

Olive Plagniol..— — @ 5 50 
do Posseli....—— @5-— 
do Bacigalupi— — @ 5 — 

Linseed, boiled. 1 05 @ 1 10 

China Nut, in cs— 924@-—- — 

Sperm, crude... 1 35 @ 1 40 
do bleached 175 @ 2— 

Coast Whale ...-- 40 @ 

roe crude....— 524@— 55 


‘ 5 @ 1 30 
Coal, Refined...— -- @— 
Downer’s....... — 600 @— — 


@ 
Devoe’s Bril’nt.— 524@— 55 
Paints. 
Lead,Red Amer- 


-— 2@— 3 
Ochre, ground..— 4#@— 
Venetian Red...— 3 @— 
Vermilion, com.— 75 1 
VARNISHES. 
Nobles & Hoars. 5 — @ 7 50 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, #bbl16 — @20 — 
Beef, Famil 
Mess, # 
Pork, X 
— — @30 — 
Pork, do hf bb1.15 — £0 
Pork, Mess, bbIs25 — @26 — 


22 50 @23 — 
Hams, domestic.— i4 @— 18 
Bacon, domestic—m 15 @— 16 
Lard, 10-t tins..— 14 @— 15 
Lard, in bbls....— — @— 14 
Butter, Eastern— 20 @— 25 
Butter, Inferior.— 14 = 20 
Butter, Cal......— 25 @— 30 
Butter, 15 @— -- 
Cheese. Califor.— 9 @— 15 


Potatoes. 
Cal th.......— 


4@— 


ce. 
China, Nol.....— — 
China, No 2..... — — 
Patna, Nolcl’d.— 7 @— 1% 
Hawaiian.......— 
Salt. 
Liverp’1 Coarse, 

Do Stoved,......23 — @24 


Carmen Isiland..15 — @— — 
Cal. Bay, ®ton. 8 — @15 — 
Sauces, etc. 

Lea & Perrin's 
Worcestersh’e 

pts, ® doz.... 675 @— — 
Do do hf pts... 425 @— — 
Assorted, pints..— — @ 
Tomato Catsup, 
— @ 1 25 
Do dogts......—-—-@ 
@ 2 50 


hot. 
Cal’a, bag.... 2 25 a— 
Yatham’s....... 2 25 a@— 
Foreign....... — 


Soap. 

Castile, ® th....— — 
Chemical] Olive.— 6 @— — 
Standard Cal’a..— 7 @— — 
Colgate’s Pale..— 8 @— 9 
Do Chem. Olive— 103@ 
California Pale.— 5 @— 5% 


Spices. 


Cloves.. 17 @— 18 
Cassia, D.....— 35 ai— — 
90 


Pimento ........— 16 @— 17 


Mustard, Cal‘a, 


in 4-1b glass... 1 50 @ 


Do English do.. 2 50 @ 3 — 
veo 2— @ 2 25 
Starch. 

Glenfield, Pat’nt— 146 @— — 
Duryea’s.... — 103@— — 
Osceola ........- —10 @— — 


Spirits Turpentine. 
Bbis, galion..— 60 @ 
Cases. Eastern..— 624@— — 
Sugar. 

China 


— 9 @— il 
Hawalian...... — 9 @— il 
2. 7 8 


Cent’] America.— 8 @— 9 


Peruvian ...... 
N. Y. Crushed..— l4 @— 7 


Do Powdered..— 14 
Do Granulated.— 134@— — 


Do Retined Loaf— — @— 14 
Do Yellow......— — @— 12 
Teas. 

YoungHyson, 


country made.— 65 @ 1 — 


Country packed 


Gunpowder & 
Imperial......— 65 @— 85 
Hyson do.......— 65 @— 75 
BLACK 

Foo-Chow Oo- 

long, hfchests 

and bxs, hf & 

4-Th papers....— 55 @— 90 
Pouchong do. .— 45 @— 60 
Souchong do...— 65 @— 70 
Japan, Ist qual.— 65 @— 90 
Do 24 quality .473— @— 55 
Tobacco. 
Hf ths Navy, 
Hf ts Virginia, 
— 55 @— 70 


2 50 | Pounds, 12-inch 


hard pressed..— 60 @— 70 
Do extra choice— 60 @— 85 
Do ordinary..... — 40 @— 50 
9 in Light press.— 75 @— 85 
Con'ticut Leaf .— 25 @— 
Anderson’s sol 

ace, Chewing. 9 — @ 9 
Solar, Fine Cut. 8 - 
Smok'’g, hfs, qrs— 40 @— 
Do 1 and 2 Ibs. .— 50 @— 60 


ool. 


Tubs, 8 


Donnolly’s Cal. .18 — 


FOE. Wisk — 85 @— — 
Forexport....— —- — 
ZINC. 

Sheets, h....— 10 @— — 

EAD. 
Pig, B his) ooo 6 @— 7 


Hawaii BD 
awaiian, 


rill’s ross .20 — @Q— 


o™ 


- Book, Magazine and Newspaper Publishers, 


| 409 WASHINGTON ST. SAN FRANCISCO, 
Among their late important acquisitions, the firm beg leave to call attention to 
THe Overtanp Monruty. 


The intrinsic excellence of this magazine has rendered it one of the most popular wherever 
the English language is read. The o inions of literary men and prodsiiailt ison Week of the 
editorial fraternit , on both sides of the Atlantic, are complimentary, and full of cheering 
commendation. The first number of THE OVERLAND was issued in July, 1868, by the pop- 
ular publishing house of A. Roman & Co., San Francisco, under the editorial supervision 
of F. Bret Harte, who mapested its name and general t phical and literary design. 
It was with extreme difficulty that capable writers could be ‘induced to contribute to its 
pages, and for several months its proprietors entertained serious apprehension of their ability 
to continue its ublication. But under skillful editorial management, and the coritinued 
exertions of a few contributors, the magazine progressed slowly, gradually extending its 
field of operations, and enlisting the services of a heretofore unknown and untried corps of 
writers, whorhave since made their mark in the republic of letters. 

In June, 1869, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY was purchased by John H. Carmany, * 


has been meagre: rapid end satisfactory. Its circulation has been largely tiiéregeed’ its 
power to serve the interests of this coast proportionably augmented. Intelligence of a 
deeply interesting character, pleasantly imparted, has been conveyed to the enlightened of 
remote regions and foreign countries heretofore entire strangers to our literature and our 
_ resources. The world had ‘learned to regard California as a crude, rough, and unrefined 
_ community. Very little was known, comparatively, of the actual character of the Pacific 
Coast and its wonderful capabilities. The appearance of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY— 
an exponent of hitherto unrecognized resources, and a delineator of hitherto unknown or 
misunderstood Western life and character—did much to enlighten the world and stimulate 
further curiosity. The freshness, vigor, and raciness of its artjcles; the entirely new, large 
and unexplored ry it and the charm its dash, and frank, independent expres. 
sion, soon ¢arned for it deserved prominence. It is doing good i ing j 
conquests with impressive energy. 


The Commercial Herald and Market Review 


is, perhaps, the most important of all the publications owned and controlled by the firm, and 
the central figure around which they cluster. In February, 1852, the Prices CURRENT AND 
SHIPPING LisT was commenced in San Francisco, and continued to flourish under that title 
until May, 1859. It was, however, subjected to the competition of the MERCANTILE GAZETTE 
AND SHIPPING REGISTER, and was finally merged into the latter paper by purchase, and 
the new compound title of MERCANTILE GAZETTE, PRICES CURRENT, SHIPPING LIST 
AND REGISTER adopted. That journal was the exponent of commercial and financial 
matters on this coast until the spring of 1867. In July of that year, John H. Carmany & 
Co. issued the first number of the Commercial Herald and Market Review. The 
success of this journal was so complete and rapid that it soon dispossessed its competitor, 
_and in October of the same year the MERCANTILE GAZETTE ceased toexist, being purchased 
and merged into the COMMERCIAL HERALD, which is issued every Friday morning. Con- 
temporaneous with the issuance of this journal the firm publish a LETTER SHEET edition, 
known as the San Prancisco Market Review, containing the fullest commercial and 
financial information, printed on very fine, white, French folio post, fitted to be placed in 
letter envelopes. It is much esteemed by the business community for its entire reliability 
and portable size. In addition to the foregoing, the firm ---~ publish 
: ' the Preight Circular, issued every month, and The Pacific, the 
oldest religious newspaper on the Pacific coast. From this house are issued The Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Living Way, each appearing monthly the 
latter a Hy cao periodical. ‘The attention of experts is invited to the typographical execation 
of all the foregoing publications, The steam-presses are under the charge of the most 
experienced and skillful foreman on this coast, and specimens of the work done may be seen 
in THE OCCIDENT, THE ADVOCATE, THE CHURCHMAN, : HE Ma. 
SONIC Mirror, THE DIAL, -- _~ ete., ete., all of which are worked off on 
the presses of the firm, in addition to tnose they own and publish. 
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HAYNES 


HAVING REMOVED TO 


NMiarket Street, under the Crand Hotel, 


4 


GLASSWARE, 


Offer the Largest and Best Assorted Stock of 


Plated -Ware 
CUTLERY 


= 


— 


Bronzes and Clocks, 


TO BE FOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


AT WHOLESALE AND EETAIL. 


Oe 


Being Proprietors of the PACIFIC PLATE WORKS, which furnish all the Smvs* 
Piatep Wangs sold by us, purchasers can rely upon the quality of our Plating as being superiof 
to that of any imported wares. 

We give especial attention to the selection of the choicest qualities ef thin French Porcelaiz, 
which we import either plain or decorated, in sets. _ 

With the largest and best appointed Salesroom occupied by any Crockery House in thé 
United States, embracing as it does a superficial area of 9,000 feet upon a single floor, puraba* 
ers will appreciate the advantages thus offered them to examine the stock. 


HAYNES & LAWTON, 


Market Street, under the Grand Aotel. 
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Unday -school..c 
fty attendants, 


= NOH N H. CA RMANY & CO. ames 
| Commercial Herald and Market Review. 
Quotations,it should be understood, are intendedt orep- 
ki resent the wholesale prices obtainable for entireinvoices 
K€ in tins.— — @— Sole, Oak Tan d, colamn..-. 
Harness Oak. ..— 30 @— 35 
do  Patent..— — @— Do FirTanned. — 30 @— 32 Typé u sed— N 
| anned, ib.— 80 @ 1 10 
| Do FirTanned..— 90 @ 1 ~ 
Kip Skins, Oak 
i Tanned, b.— 45 @— 75 
Do Fir Tanned. ,— 38 @~ 60 
Wax Leather, 
tae 
t 
4 
4 
| 
| | 
| 
| 25 @ 2 50 
Manila, N.B....— 18 @— 19 | Statches. 
eS: rth, Manila, Cal.....— 18 @— 19 25 @ 3 50 
Manila made...:— 16 @— 17 80 @ 2 10 
‘ ‘Tarred Cordage.— 18 @— ly 
Bolt Rope.......— 18 @— 19 50@5— 
if Bale Rope.......— 17 @— 50 @— — 
iHie: Cotton Twine...— 40 @— 50 50 @— — 
Flax & H.Twine— 30 @— 40 
7 
| 
| 
pale 
| 
i | 
oiasses and Syrups. 
if | waiian ........— 35 
| 
| 
ibe | 
36in— 18 @— 30 it 
do 28in— 13 @— 16 ican, # th...-.— 10 @— 12 || | | | 
| 
L, do hf bbls..14 — @ 1 ¥ 4 
o do hf bbis..14 — @14 50 
Eng. Nolto#, - ‘ 
4 
“ah A | 
& 
| 
‘of 
ty 3 4 Fruitsin Syrup. 8 — @10 — 
ig 
— 
of | 
seilles, tb...— 25 @—273 
4 Almonds, Lanc.— 30 @— 323 
| Chili Walnuts..— 9 @— 10 
qts, American. 2 50 @— — 
Do English... 350 @— — | 
a 
Eitc., Etc., | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Long Handled me biihister 
Woeden Ware, etc. 
Nest.... 350 @— — 


